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800 Beautirut Pictures 


A New Iiluminated Edition of the Bible, so extraordinary in character,so original in conception, so artistic in its illustrations, 
and so luxurious in its appointments as to challenge the admiration, and win the friendship of all bible and book lovers, 


ANYBODY CAN HAVE iT This beautiful bible, produced at enormous co&t, and embellished with the 


work of the greatest living artists, goes fresh from the Riverside Press of 
Cambridge, Mass., into the hands of the 


U d . ‘ < . di th : f 
sufficient advance copies of the new AMERICAN BIBLE UNION a eeeeeee Se eee ee 


bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority over any bible ever published fully known, has been arranged for, and while it is in progress it will be 
possible for any reader of this paper to secure 


A $10.00 $ A $12.50 §$ A $15.00 $ 
a Bible for 2439 Bible for 3 23 Bible for 3.75 | 
DESCRIPTION OF 


THE 
NEW 
BIBLE 


This bible is a gen- 
uine high art produc- 
tion more elaborate, 
more, costly, more 
complete and more 
satisfying than any- 
thing yet attempted. 
The text conforms to 
the Authorized Oxford 
Edition, and every 
proper name is ac- 
cented and self-pro- 
nounced. Ly a 
copious margina 
references and a 
complete Concord- 
ance. The type is of search has thrown a 
a peculiarly clear * flood of light upon 
round dace, quite as Ss the peopleand places 
legible as that of the . of Bible days; and 
large Family Bible. 


this iy knowledge 
ee ~~ ote n sr This is an exact photographic reproduction of STYLE No. 3. Full Turkey, Silk-sewed, Red under | shows forth on every 
ory of this beauti- 


' Gold Edges, Full Divinity Circuit. Size, when opened as above, [154 by 20% inches. pa e so truthfully em- 
ul new edition is its ellished as to give 
Eight Hundred Superb 


the text in the light of 
modern Biblical know- 
e and research, 
making the most ar- 
tistically perfect, as 
well as the most prac- 
tically desirable edi- 
tion of the Holy 
Scriptures ever pro- 
duced in _ country 
or in any language. 
These marvelously 
faithful descriptive 
illustrations 


Will Prove a 
Genuine 
Revelation to 
Bible 
Readers 
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WE 


who have grown ac- 
customed to the con- 
ventional and _ too 
often misleading Bib- 
lical pictures hitherto 
in use. Modern Re- 


tf 
il 


le i 1 plates in Including a year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY . . . . af the = oe age 
elem Lic enormous cost, was 
raphically illustrate 


F, called the greatest of 
iving artists, and it is to their intelligent conception ot the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of bible scenes, that the superiority 


of this bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events that 
have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as 
though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really 


superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative, and giving it, as 
perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


Read this Remarkable Offer. ..'\) gontgently as. US, 14. 


+ al rted that thisis the 
most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting 


They overtake the children of Israel 


those which sell at from $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated may serve the E-gyYp’tians? For it had been B. C. 
Bible that has complete Marginal References and a full Concordance. res 1491. 
It has larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The American Bible better for us to serve the E-gyp tiang, than — 
jd be leven that it wil be universaily ge yk the ane Soalvense that we should die in the wilderness. 15.17 
i or all purposes; and, as a means o y introduction to the =? Is. 41.10 
millions of Bible readers, they have concluded an arrangement with this 13 | And Mo §e9 said unto the people, ¢ Fear 13, 14. 
paper whereby we are able to supply all new subscribers to T HE New ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of}? 9rJor 
NITY whose subscriptions reach us before this special offer is with- . . ° 
drawn with a lmmited number of the elegant first edition at the LORD, which he will shew to you to day: ado 
LESS THAN ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICES. for the E-gyp’tians whom ye have seen to! Eovp 
We have consented to conduct this distribution without profit to our- | day, ye shall see them again no more for day, Se 
chien ae ye we wre nee ner 9 eyed offer He b ogee — ever. Deut. 1. 
ousands to our subscription list, and at the same time lead to a wider 30 ; 3.22: 
reading and clearer understandin of te Gospel. The regular prices of | 14”The LorpD shall fight for you, and y e| 20. 4. 
this superb Bible range from $10.00 to $15.00, which prices will prevai im- IMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 
mediately at the close of this preliminary distribution. Instant applica- BXAGT FACRIM 


tion will secure one of the magnificent premiums offered below; but the 


delay of a day may prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. 
Therefore act promptly. 


HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES. 


Refers to the $10.00 Bible, Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, | The Peerless ** No.8." A 
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perfect gem of typo- 

Cloth and gold edges. All illustrations. old edges. All complete anda beautiful graphic and book-maker’s art. The price, 
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SPECI AL CONDITIONS All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping directions. Transportation 
® charges are to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refu ae 
upon their return. No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of sample pages will be sent absolutely free to a 


applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. 
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NuMBER 37 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 


Lry to remember that “‘ together’’ ts the central word ; 
that what we need ts to feel onr nearness to God and 
God's nearness to us, and from thts to be more and more 
sure of our nearness to each other. 


EB. E. HALE. 


This week we print the Wednesday night pro- 
ceedings of the Nashville Congress, including the 
papers by Mr. Gladden, Mr. Crooker, and the 
address by Mr. Sheldon. We.hope to continue 
through the entire program at the rate of about one 
session an issue. We are sending many copies of 
these issues to friends not on our subscription list. 
We hope that many of them will remember that this 
is done at a large cost to the publisher, and that if 
interested they will accept the offer made at Nash- 
ville and become subscribers at half rates, one dollar 
a year, or,if not interested that they will inform the 
publisher so that further copies need not be sent. 


-:-2o:- —s 


In the death of Edmund S. Holbrook, which 
occurred last Sunday, another old citizen of Chicago 
passes away, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Judge Holbrook was a graduate of Amherst College, 
Was prominent in the anti-slavery movement, and 
was identified with the bench and bar of Chicago 
for over thirty years, occupying many positions of 
trust. In his active days he was a prominent leader 
among the Spiritualists, and was widely known as 
an advocate of that philosophy. Dr. H. W, Thomas, 
who fifteen years ago officiated at the funeral of the 
wife, conducted the memorial services at Oakwoods 
last Monday. It was an occasion that brought 


many old settlers together. Death renews the old 


ties and. revives the old memories. 


It is ever a 
sanctifier and a revealer. 


e-;-2e- —! 


Jesus produced a great reaction from the ritual- 
isms that preceded him. Like Moses, he had little 


fondness for spoken prayers. Only, by the 
solicitations of his Disciples, he gave a_ simple 
formula that now goes by his name. And this 


formula was, clause by clause, a reéxpression of 
the better aspirations of the Jewish Rabbis that had 
preceded him. We cannot lay too heavy weight on 
this simplicity of primitive Christianity in reference 
to public prayer. 

As a system of morals Christianity is probably 
equaled by none. Yet the religion of Laotze and 
that of Confutze are purely systems of morals. The 
former especially taught a set of beatitudes much 
like those of Jesus. He inculcated three pre-emi- 
nent ethical aims: to be humble, to be unselfish, 
and to return good for evil. Confutze said, ‘‘Do to 
others what you would not have done to you.” 
Laotze said: ‘‘I prize three things, (1) Gentle com- 
passion, (2) Economy, (3) Humility or modesty.”’ 
He also said the first shall be last and the last first. 


fe r.2e+- —> 


Those who advocate that the origin of religion is 
in fear or awe before a power not understandable, 
yet undeniable, may find much to confirm their side 
of the question in the relation which animals bear 
tomen. A strange dog asking for a home will first 
of all lie down before you and then approach you 
with every sign of submission, and a willingness to 
be your obedient servant. The child’s God is the 
The primitive man had no other God than 
the idea of brute force projected upon the universe: 
that is,a huge man. Higher races project: this 
Nor 
does religion ever get beyond the idea of a uni- 
versal human power, and an infinite soul, with traits 
The highest religion exalts 
this to the ethical conception of a universal father, 
whose power is transformed by love into eternal 
and universal helpfulness. 


parent. 
anthropomorphism over a larger universe. 


not unlike our own. 


ee a 


The American Institute is the name of an organ- 
ization with headquarters in Hyde Park, Chicago, 
that seems to be successfully invading the territory 
of women’s clubs with Bible studies. This is a very 
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hopeful sign. Doubtless there are difficulties in- 


volved. Theological questions will come up, but 
women have been able to recognize difference of 
opinion in other departments, why nothere? When 
women will begin to carry into their clubs their 
convictions on the fundamental questions and to 
discuss abiding problems, their clubs will begin to 
become real helps and not a temporary menace to 
the churches and other forces that seek to develop 
the spiritual and ethical powers of life. 


oe - oe 7-lUD 


Chicago and Indianapolis were well, but Nashville 
better. It carried the day quite as fully as liberal 
thought carried Boston fifty years or even thirty 
years ago. Now do we know God is with us. Let not 
an uncharitable word or thought escape us. This 
is the war of love against error, of light against 
twilight. We should love these Nashville ministers 
for fighting us, because so far they think them- 
selves right. They will see their way to broader 
universality and to truer godliness. The seed is 
sown. The North and South must be brought into 
brotherhood. It is a patriotic end, a religious end. 
Now do we see how wise was Washington when he 
wrote: ‘‘ Among the motives to a national university 
the assimilation of the principles, opinions, and man- 
ners of our countrymen, by the common education 
of a portion of our youth from every quarter, will 


deserve attention. The more homogeneous our 


people can be made, the greater will be our prospect - 


of permanent union.” 


oe -;-2c-:- — 


A despatch from Pittsburg in the Monday morn- 
ing papers gives as a result of the last Saturday 
football game in that city “two dying; two with 
broken collar bones; the fifth with a dislocated 
shoulder; all in the hospital.” The Sunday Chicago 
Tribune of the city speaks of the game on the Mar- 
shall Field between the Chicago University and the 
Notre Dame team, as being ‘“ delayed over injuries 
and decisions. The game was full of annoying 
delays from foul and offside plays and injuries to the 
players. More than one spectator pro- 
claimed it the roughest that has been played by the 
Maroons this fall.’ It isa question for expert physio- 
logists and trainers to decide how far by legitimate 
training muscular strength may be so developed that, 
when exerted according to the rules of the game, 
it will prove destructive to life and limb. Sandow, 
the man with great strength, never dares to indulge 
in sparring because a playful blow might unwit- 
tingly slay his opponent. There are men who can 
fell an ox with a blow of the fist. Our contention 
is that the legitimate development on the lines of 
the game is itself a tendency to brutality and to 


death. Let expert physicians and physiologists be 
heard on this matter. 
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After sixty years, Alton, who stoned a prophet, 
has rounded out the Biblical requirement and they 
now ‘garnish his tomb.” Some thirty years ago, 
the grave of Owen Lovejoy was a neglected spot, 
its very locality almost passed out of recognition. 
Through the heroic efforts of Thomas Dimmock, 
the faithful and loving co-worker with John C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, a modest little stone marked 
the spot which said in Latin phrase ‘ Here lies 
Lovejoy. Nowspare his grave.”” Last Monday, was 
dedicated a shaft ninety feet high with the angel of 
fame blowing her trumpet, rising seventeen feet 
higher, making the highest point one hundred and 
seven feet; and [homas Dimmock made the dedica- 
tion address. The State of Illinois officially joined 
in the expense of the memorial. May the noble 
shaft cast a rebuking shadow over the disgraces that 
still haunt Alton. The old prejudice is still alive. 
The children of parents whom Lovejoy died for are 
still not wanted in the public schools alongside of 
the children of the white men who murdered Love- 
joy. How slow, but oh how sure do the mills of 
God grind. 

To a sympathetic outsider, the recent meeting of 
the National Convention of Universalists in Chicago 
is most instructive. The agony over the creed that 
for twenty-five years has been a menace and a 
source of continual agitation among the brethren 
seems to have run itself out. Conservatism has 
been borne along by the tide of progress, until at 
last the problem is solved by the logic of events. 
Two years ago, through great travail, an ameliorated 
creed was tentatively adopted. This year, almost 
with hilarity, this ameliorated form was laid aside, 
and another tentative proposition carried, which, if 
ratified two years hence, will, as we understand it, 
render the creed as an authoritative test of fellow- 
ship, as a condition of membership, an abandoned 
relic; the old Winchester Confession will be pre- 
served for archeological purposes—people may 
think it or not think it as they choose or are com- 
pelled by the laws of thought. This remands the 
creed to where it belongs, a matter of private judg- 
ment, not ecclesiastical administration. We con- 
gratulate our Universalist brethren on having been 
helped by time in the solution of a problem which 
seemed up to this time too great for their solution. 


~~ © ool? 


We specially urge our ministerial readers to note 
that part of Mr. Crooker’s address which points to 
the one thing which the churches in most any com- 
munity can do together, and that is, to give at least 
a few of the Sunday nights of the year to joint con- 
sideration af the civic, humane, and local problems 
in which they -all have a common interest: Tree 
planting, street cleaning, the abolishment of the 
saloon nuisance, the protection of the boys and girls 
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from impure literature, and other influences that 
tend to lower the standards of purity, the cigar- 
ette and cigar curse, the interests represented by the 
humane and peace societies are a few of a long list 
of topics which it would be well for ministers to con- 
sider together and combine the interest and enthu- 
siasm of their respective constituencies. We reprint 
the resolution suggested by Mr. Crooker’s paper, 
and hope that it will be carried to the Monday min- 
We ask 
our religious exchanges to give it wide publicity 
and thus help along that which toall people are ortho- 
dox, and about which there is room for but little 


ister’s meetings or other organizations. 


heresay. Here is a way in which we can begin to 
work together, and if we work together on these in- 
terests the working separately on other interests 
will be less, if not cease altogether to be a 
scandal. 


Resolved, That we commend to all the religious and ethical 
societies of America, the plan of holding union meetings on 
Sunday evenings to promote all the civic and humane interests 
of the commonwealth, believing that such co-operation for 
practical righteousness would enrich the religious life of every 
community, that it would vastly increase the volume and 
efficiency of moral sentiment, and that it would contribute 
abundantly toward a nobler and more intelligent patriotism. 


>-<--—s 

We have already spoken of the meeting of the 
American Humane Society, its work is great 
at its minimum, but let the minimum attain- 
ment be emphasized to the shame of the 
American people and in the interest of the cause 
represented. Bosfon, New York and Chicago have 
each of them strong workers in the humane feld; 
are doing in their own way a great work; but they 
are not bound together in the ties of a common or- 
ganization as they ought to, be and the Humane 
Society will not be what it ought to be or deserve 
its name ‘‘ American,” until the workers in these 


strong centers stand together and pull together in . 


the interest of the.great cause they represent. It is 
too late in the day to undertake to prove the need 
of these societies, to justify either their methods or 
their objects. These are taken for granted. The 
thing now to do is to make the cause effective as 
well as legitimate. There is a great cosmopolitan 
accent in this Humane Society. The ministers in 
every. town where the association meets are mostly 
conspicuous by their absence. The causeof the dog 
and the horse and the bird has scarcely reached our 
churches yet. The country is full of hunting par- 
sons, deacons who drive horses with docked tails 
and the overcheck, and devout communicants who 
bear on their hats the mutilated ornaments of the 
bird world. This ought not to be, and cannot last 
much longer without making the glaring inconsist- 
ency a scandal to religion and a shame to the 
Christian boast of this land and age. The Humane 
Society is not a society of cranks and sentimental- 
ists which has espoused a few popular fads, but it is 
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a pioneer band who have moved the _ previous 
question in religion and are trying to apply the gos- 
pel which all churches profess. The great unsolved 
problems of social ethics in their hands reach out 
beyond man’s relation to man, to man’s relation to 
animals, problems of domestication, of vivisection, of 
diet. Have wea right to take life for food? How far 
may the hunting instinct be gratified without viola- 
ting the sanctities of life? The problem of the 
orphan child and stray dog, the lame horse and the 
wounded bird are all profound problems, the solu- 
tion of which means the application of the funda- 
mental pretense of the church and the central 
things of religion. The very existence of humane 
societies is an arraignment of the churches and the 
civic forces. JThrough these private corporations 
there is an attempt to do the work which it should 
be the business of the church and the state to do. 
This applies to the educative as well as the prevent- 
The Sun- 
day-schools touch here and there the things that 


ive work undertaken by these societies. 


ought to be fundamental in their instruction, pri- 
mary and continuous in their studies. 


e 7 oe- —@# 


State Conference of Charities and Correction. 


The Illinois State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which is to hold its second annual meet- 
ing at Jacksonville, November 17-19, met last year, 
for the first time, in Springfield. It has the support 
of the State Board of Charities whose secretary is a 
member of the executive committee, ex-officio, and 
the editor of THE NEw Unity is its President. 

Similar organizations exist in nearly all the north- 
ern states, from New York to Minnesota, and this is 
the season of the year in which they hold their meet- 
ings. They all bear a certain undefined and informal 
relation to the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction with which they are affiliated. The work 
represented by this organization is so directly in the 
line of applied religion that every religious paper in 
the state ought to have a reporter present at the 
meetings, and every church ought to send delegates 
and the ministers ought to be present, not only to 


. give of their influence and wisdom, but to receive 


inspiration and instruction. 

The questions of Illinois are largely the questions 
of every state in the union; for the sake of clear- 
ness we will speak particularly of some of the prob- 
lems of the state of Illinois, which need discussion 
from a purely local point of view. Many things are 
not done which ought to be done, and are not likely 
to be done, until public sentiment is aroused to de- 
mand of the legislature the passage of the necessary 
statutes and appropriations. It is said that there are 
more than one thousand applications on file for 
admission to the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren at Lincoln, which can not be granted because 
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the institution is already overcrowded. There is 
also insufficient provision for the insane (who are 
theoretically regarded, in Illinois, as the wards of 
the State). But Cook county is obliged to main- 
tain at its own expense an institution for the insane 
of Chicago, which will not accommodate nearly all 
who ought to be admitted to it, so that patients are 
continually discharged from it who should be re- 
tained. Its condition, owing to overcrowding, is 
very unsatisfactory, and the results are not what 
they ought to be. Many of the rural counties have 
a similar complaint to make. They are worse off, 
in fact, because the rural insane must be cared for, 
with very few exceptions, upon the county poor 
farms, and the association in the same institution of 
One of the 
subjects which will be discussed at Jacksonville is 
that of county care of the insane under state super- 
vision, as practised in Wisconsin. Col. Snyder, 
for many years the president of the State Board of 
Control, will explain the Wisconsin system. 
Another matter of great importance in Illinois is 
the care of destitute, dependent, and abandoned 
children, for whom no public provision is now made, 
except in the county poor-house. All expert testi- 
mony is to the effect that the poor-house is the 
worst place to which a child can be sent, and in 
many states the retention of children in poor-houses 
is forbidden by law. It ought to be forbidden in 
Illinois. The question arises, however, what shall 
be done with them? This opens up another question, 
namely, whether they had better be placed in private 
institutions, under contract, or whether any con- 
siderable portion of them can be better cared for 
by placing them in private homes. The state of 
Illinois authorizes the incorporation of industrial 
schools for boys and girls, and the commitment to 
such corporations by the county courts of all desti- 
tute and forsaken children in the several counties. 
This system has worked well in some respects, and 
badly in others. It has not met the demand, and at 
the last two sessions of the legislature attempts have 
been made to provide for the placing out of depend- 
ent children, either by a State Board of Children’s 
Guardians, or by-the State Board of Public Charities. 


sane and insane paupers is all wrong. 


A good deal of work has been done in the direction | 


of placing out by private societies, but owing to the 
rivalry and friction between them heretofore, they 
have been unable to secure the funds necessary to 
enable them to do their work upon a large and ade- 
quate scale. If the consolidation of the Childrens’ 
Aid Society and Children’s Home Society is per- 
fected, and the Rev. H. H. Hart, now secretary of 
the Minnesota State Board of Charities, accepts the 
position of superintendent in charge of this work, 
it will no doubt be better supported, and better 
done, than has been the case in the past. The 
question Of the duty of the state to its dependent 
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children is one of the topics upon the programme 
at Jacksonville, and Mr. Ernest Bicknell, secretary 
of the Indiana State Board of Charities, has con- 
sented to address the conference, and explain the 
recent legislation in Indiana upon this subject, tell- 
ing how it has worked thus far. 

The State of Illinois also lacks proper provision 
for epileptics. Epileptic colonies have been estab- 
lished in New York and Ohio, and movements are 
on foot in various states to secure them elsewhere. 
The establishment of such a colony here is greatly 
desired by the medical profession, but there must 
evidently be some limit to the never-ending expan- 
sion of the system of State Public Institutions for 
the care of the unfortunate. All that needs to be 
done in this direction cannot be done, unless the 
taxpayers will submit to a very considerable increase 
in the annual tax levy. If not done by the state, 
the burden must be borne by individuals, or some 
other arrangement must be made to meet the de- 
mand for increased accommodations, through the 
agency of the counties and towns, which are poorly 
fitted to manage such institutions. Something can, 
no doubt, be done by placing children out in private 
families, or boarding certain classes of unfortunates 
in private homes, but the adoption of such a scheme 
on a'large scale will require much_ preliminary 
thought, and it needs to be carefully guarded at 
many points. 

For the consideration of these and similar ques- 
tions, and a general interchange of views on the 
part of all who are interested in them, the State 
Conference of Charities has been organized. It ap- 
peals directly%o only a select portion of the com- 
munity, but the whole community is indirectly inter- 
ested in it, since its function is to educate and stim- 
ulate public opinion, with a view to providing for 
certain pressing social needs, and seeing that the 
provision made is in accordance with the principles 
approved by the experience of other states and na- 
tions. 

It is hoped that there will be a good attendance 
at Jacksonville. The railroads have arranged for a 
rate of one fare and a third, provided there are one 
hundred present holding certificates that they have 
paid full fare one way. There will probably be re- 
duced rates at the hotels. The evening sessions 
will be held in one of the churches, and the morn- 
ing sessions in the chapels of the three institutions 
located at Jacksonville, one on each of the three 
days set apart for the meeting. Each of the three 
institutions will furnish those present with a light 
luncheon, and the institution will be shown and its 
work explained to visitors in the afternoon. The 
local Boards of County Visitors, auxiliary to the 
State Board, have all been invited to be present, 
also the officials of counties and county institutions, 
and the officers and managers of private charitable 
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institutions and associations. The meetings will be 
public. 

It is regarded by the officers of the conference 
as important to emphasize the fact that no political 
character attaches to it, and that it has no political 
endinview. It is non-partisan, just as it is non-sec- 
tarian. 


The program in full is published in our news 
column. 


oe -2.-:- — 


Street Railways. 


The newspapers have given much attention re- 
cently to superficial observations on street-railway 
systems abroad. The point of view of the observers 
is not always disinterested, but does not warrant 
such slip-shod accounts as have lately appeared. 

The foreign correspondent of Zhe Chicago Record 
has presented the most complete description of 
British tramway systems, inaccurate in many par- 
ticulars, missing altogether the main consideration 
of the problem, but nevertheless written apparently 
with an honest endeavor to present facts. 

The writer’s misfortune is that he occupies the 
American point of view. We have been accus- 
tomed here to innumerable extravagant outlays on 
the part of the street-railway companies in improv- 
ing their systems and introducing rapid transit. 
Having usually unlimited privileges from the city, 
for which they pay almost nothing; being able to 
charge exorbitant rates, and treating their employees 
as they have seen fit, they have watered their stock 
almost indefinitely, knowing that a dividend could 
still be paid. This possibility of ‘ holding up” the 
public for enormous contributions, while it has 
secured rapid transit- in the American cities, has 
necessarily implied great and extravagant outlay as 
well as municipal corruption. The advantages of 
rapid transit are very great—one may say, almost 
inestimable—and yet not worth the price paid for 
them. The drain upon the pockets of the humble 
classes of citizens and the corruption of municipal 
governments have wrought social and moral conse- 
quences which more than overbalance the advantages 
of rapid transit. 

The only two criticisms worthy of attention which 
are brought by even the severest critics of the Brit- 
ish system, are the slow methods of transportation 
and the small profits. Slow transportation is ex- 
plained on the ground that improvement cannot be 
introduced until there is some assurance of their 
permanency. Not being able to recklessly squan- 
der the people’s money, the British municipalities 
have waited until they were sure expenditures for 
new plants would be permanent. After careful in- 
vestigation in Europe and America, they are now 
introducing electric traction quite generally. The 
enormous profits of American street railwavs are not 
to be had in great Britain because the comfort of 
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the passengers and the workingmen is considered, 
subjects universally ignored in America. These 
questions even the supposedly unprejudiced Record 
correspondent fails to appreciate: it is not surpris- 
ing, perhaps, that Alderman.Madden and Mr. Yer- 
kes also fail to see, or ignore them. 

It is hardly fair to proceed on the assumption 
that the newspaper accounts represent accurately 
the statements of these gentlemen, but the points 
of view-of the editorial sanctum, the railway presi- 
dent’s office, and the aldermanic chair are so similar, 
that the statement printed in the 77zdune and Jnter 
Ocean of last week may be considered fairly accu- 
rate. Mr. Yerkes is reported to have said: 


I found what I had always believed to be true—namely: 
that the street-railway facilities and service in Glasgow do not 
compare with those in the principal cities of the United States, 

All the American companies give a much faster means of 
transportation and their cars afford much more comfort than 
the City of Glasgow gives. Besides this the fares are cheaper 
on this side, and our lines carry passengers farther on one fare 
than those of the old country. 


I am firmly convinced that England, or, in fact, any other 
country can give us no pointers on successfully operating 
street-railway systems. This is evidenced by the fact that 
they are modeling their lines after ours, and some cities are 
employing our cars and motors. 

The trolley is now almost universally usedin England and 
on the continent, probably four-fifths of the cars being pro- 
pelled by that means, They have some lines operated by 


storage batteries, but that system seems neither to be satisfac- 
tory nor economical. 


The underground system is quite satisfactory, | believe, 
in cities like New York, where the sewerage is good; but in 
cities where the sewerage is in the least particular faulty the 
system is impracticable, 

In fact, even where the conditions are most favorable, the 
underground trolley is neither so rapid, or otherwise so satis- 
factory as the overhead system. The underground arrange- 
ments would not be practicable at all in Chicago. 


It will be noticed that public welfare is wholly 
ignored in the above statement, and all students 
will recognize that most of the claims are untrue. 
American cars do not offer more comfort than those 
of Glasgow; the fares are not nearly so cheap; the 
new systems are as often modeled after the Ger- 
man methods as American; the trolley is not now 
almost universally used in England; the under- 
ground system has been more frequently approved 
than the overhead, the question of economy alone 
deciding in favor of the latter. The practicability 
of the underground system in Chicago is dismissed 
with a dogmatic assertion. 

It is quite time we were, on the one hand, receiv- 
ing accurate information with regard to foreign rail- 
way systems and, on the other hand, considering 
them from the scientific, social, and humane point 
of view, rather than the superficial and profit-making 
attitude of the American railway magnate. What 
the British municipality endeavors to accomplish is 
to give the people the most efficient possible ser- 
vice at the least expense, to provide them with 
comfort in the cars, to pay the employees good 
wages and give them short hours, and to benefit the 
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city, if possible, in a pecuniary way: but, primarily, 
to secure for the people economical as well as other 
advantages. For example, the comfort of a car is 
not so much determined by the upholstery of its 
seats as by the possibility of securing a seat. The 
principle which Mr. Yerkes and others of his class 
adopt, of making the cars look well, is rather mis- 
leading when we consider that three or four fares 
are taken in the busy times of the day for each seat. 
If one will not be misled by the superficial condi- 
tions, but actually look to the fundamental prob- 
lems, he will say that Chicago and other Western 
cities need improvement in almost every particular. 

We have rapid transit and good cars; but that is 
all we have. We pay an excessive fare, the city re- 
ceives next to nothing for the use of its streets, 
our municipal and state governments are corrupted, 
the employees are overworked and underpaid, there 
is no protection for the gripmen and motormen in 
most dangerously exposed positions as there is no 
adequate protection to the pedestrian; and we com- 
monly pay a fare without enjoying the use of a seat. 

It is time these journalistic friends of the corpor- 
ations and antagonists of public welfare should 
judge these problems from the human point of view. 


er # 
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The Place of the Church. 


The place of the church in history is not gener- 
ally understood by the people. It is not an ex- 
pression of the belief of a certain number of persons 
or of asect. There are, to be sure, narrownesses of 
the church idea which might be thus defined. It is 
even possible to make it appear that the church 
stands only for religious prejudice or superstitious 
opinion. This is all the more easy, since not a few 
of our religious teachers are content to base the 
idea of religion and worship on fear, or on a senti- 
ment of awe. 

In reality, the church is as old historically as the 
state. They are two collateral differentiations of 
the original primitive family. The earliest patri- 
archs were heads and lords of the single family. 
That family was composed of all the kin, and of 
others who had been adopted. The family of 
Abraham numbered up into the hundreds. These 
families were completely organized for enterprises 
of peace, or for war. The chief patriarch was, at 
the outset, head both of civic and religious affairs. 
The civic affairs constituted in the course of evolu- 
tion the state. Religious affairs constituted in .the 
course of time the church. The separation between 
the two took place ata very early date. We find 
account of it, or at least data that points to it, in 
the records of the Hebrew people, probably as early 
as 1,300 years before Jesus. The church had its 
patriarch, or papa, to whom was assigned the care 
of affairs that had become burdensome to the secu- 
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lar patriarch. This division was a natural one, and 
it has extended down through history in all branches 
of the human race. The names of these officers 
have in most cases suggested acommon origin. The 
patriarch or papa or pope of the church is only the 
running mate of the papa or patriarch of the state. 

We may then properly think of church and state 
as two differentiations of one original social condi- 
tion. But what constituted the elements of the two 
parts thus divided? The state was left to concern 
itself about matters which we at present call secu- 
lar, economics and war. It was the duty of the 
secular organization to attend to matters of govern- 
ment. On the other hand the church or sacred or- 
ganization involved care of those duties which we 
owe to ourselves apart from material affairs. There 
is no doubt that the first religious duties were 
mainly to care for the deceased meinbers of the 
family. The departed were never considered as 
obliterated, but always held their place in the fam- 
ily. The tie was not broken; obligations did not 
come to anend. The chief duty of the son was to 
attend to the spirits of his ancestors. The priest 
directed these affairs in the social grouping. But 
religion reached naturally beyond this, to the simi- 
lar ties which bound living man to living man, And 
therefore religion soon came to cover a group of 
special morals. The whole moral well-being of the 
living as well as the pleasure of the dead thus came 
to constitute the office of the church. At times the 
whole of education was in control of this pious 
social organism. At other times it fell upon the 
state to educate the young; and again at other 
times, as in Greece, the school was independent of 
both church and state. 

These divisions or differentiations of social life are 
fundamental, not casual. They have been coinci- 
dent with mankind. They have been found as fac- 
tors of all human history. The church always has 
been, because it was, as it is, involved in our ex- 
istence as social moral beings. Its offices have 
changed; its formulas have changed; preaching has 
not been in all ages the primal duty of the priest 
or minister. Ministration and official service, how- 


ever, always have been. The church, as thus born, 
almost at the outset developed the idea of piety. 
This law, which at first embraced only the family, 
including the deceased members of the family, en- 
larged with the horizon of humanity. Do to others 
as you would have them do to you, flashed out of! 
this developing religious sentiment. Monotheism 
lifted at last a banner of One God, One Father. 
Prayer formulated itself into, Our Father, who art 
in the skies (the universe.) . -If the state progressed 
from the simple family to the complex tribe, and to 
the more complex nation, the church also devel- 
oped collaterally. History is no richer in civic ideas 
than in religious. No blunder is greater than to 
conceive religion to have consisted in the debris 
which we investigate as myth and superstition. 
ee Pe F: 
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The Nashville Congress. 


Brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the househoid of our Father, fellow-seekers 
after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow-wor- 
shipers at that universal shrine whereon brood the 
eternal sanctities that are revealed through Knowledge, 
Justice, Love, and Reverence. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION IN THE VINE STREET TEMPLE’ 
STENOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED BY MISS MINNIE BURROUGHS, 


«¢ Present Opportunities and Responsibilities 


of the Churches.”’ 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, PASTOR OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH OF COLUMBUS, Oo. 


If I speak to-night as a Christian and from the 
Christian standpoint, it is not with any lack of re- 
spect for, or of sympathy with, those who do not call 
themselves by the Christian name. I am only try- 
ing to tell what the problems are that concern us all 
to-day, and what it seems to me the Christian solu- 
tion of these problems is, but I am sure you will 
find that it is the same solution, essentially the same, 
that is in the minds of those who worship in this 
sacred place and of some who worship in places that 
do not bear the name of Christian. I was asked to 
speak to you concerning the present opportunities 
and responsibilities of the churches. By the churches 
I mean neither the hierarchy nor the laity, neither 
the sects, nor the ecclesiastical machinery, but the 
Christian brotherhood everywhere organized for 
worship and for work. The church as a teaching 
function, a healing and ministering function, an an- 
tiseptic function, a leavening function, a building 
function; in all these fields of action its opportuni- 
ties are multitudinous and its reponsibilities urgent. 
It is only to a few of these which seem to me most 
instant, that I shall be able to direct your thought. 

Present opportunities and responsibilities are de- 
fined by present circumstances. If we want to know 
what we may do and ought to do, we must look 
about us. If the conditions of our life, its intel- 
lectual and -social conditions, are different from 
those of our grandfathers, then our task is different 
from theirs; our message must be phrased some- 
what differently from theirs. ‘‘ New occasions 
teach new duties.’’ We must learn to be all things 
to all ages as well as to all men if we would serve 
the generation in which we live. The churches 
have seemed in some periods of history strangely 
oblivious of what was going on about them. They 
have imagined that the kingdom of .God was 
shut up in their ecclesiasticisms, and failed to keep 
in touch with those subtler influences by which its 
empire is extended over mankind. ‘‘ When ye see 
a cloud rising in the West,” said Jesus, ‘‘ straight- 
way yé say, There cometh a shower; and so it 
cometh to pass. And when ye see-a south wind 
blowing, ye say, There will be a scorching heat; and 
it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye know how to 
interpret the face of the earth and the heaven, but 
how is it that ye know not how to interpret this 
time?’’ One must have some spiritual inspiration 
and uplifting in order that he may be conscious of 
the greater movements of the Spirit of God. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born from above he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” Its very structures may stand 
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on every side of it. Its walls of salvation may be 
rising on the right hand and on the left, and its 
gates of praise stand always open before the feet of 
willing worshipers, and he all the while is mourning 
as a stranger within a strange land, crying from the 
depths of his unbelief: “ oy long, O Lord, how 
long?" How many there be who are running 
anxiously to and fro, and crying, Lo! here, and lo! 
there, when the kingdom of God is in the midst of 
them. 

In order then, that we may have any adequate 
understanding of our responsibilities we must be in 
closest sympathy, not only with the life of our 
churches, but with all the great movements of 
thought and feeling going on outside of them. That 
ve shall find in all these movements much that must 
be challenged is true. There will be dark places 
into which we shall need to let the light shine from 
our candle-sticks, and we shall encounter a scorch- 
ing criticism, by whose instruments we may some- 
times be able to trim our oe We find in these 
environing conditions the work we have to do, and 
also some good part of the resources with which the 
work must be done. For God is in the church’s en- 
vironment as well as in the church itself and we 
shall find Him there if we search for Him with all 
our hearts. It is certainly no more true that the 
Spirit of God brooded,over the primeval chaos, 
bringing light out of darkness and order out of con- 
fusion, than that He is now brooding over all these 
social upheavals and on-goings of our time, mightily 
and sweetly ordering all things; and for us if we are 
the children of the light, there is no more fruitful 
task than that of meeting Him there and joining 
our wills with His almightiness. 

If the churches at any time desire to know what 
are their present responsibilities and opportunities, 
let them look abroad and see what God is doing by 
His Spirit; how He is planting in the hearts of men 
the seed of His kingdom; how He is opening the 
paths by which His messengers may go forth with 
the enlightening and quickening word. 

The work of the church might be set forth under 
many different terms. It may be useful for us to 
consider it in three aspects: 

I. The declaration to the world of the truth. 

2. The manifestation to the world of the true 
life. 

3. The government of the world by the law of 
love. 

We may assume that the church has a teaching 
function. This has always been the central function 
of the church. There never was a day when this 
task was not laid upon it. ‘ Preach the preaching 
that I bid thee”’ is the command of the old prophet, 
every day repeated, and the prophet’s message to 
each generation is the answer to the cry of its need. 
The truth which men most need to-day is the truth 
which God sends His messenger to speak to-day. 
We may safely say that this generation needs what 
we call the gospel. It is not indeed peculiar to this 
generation, and yet there is a sense in which the 
men of no former day have been more deeply con- 
scious of this need. The one fact with which the 
present age has become most familiar is the fact of 
law. ‘That we are living under the reign of law is 


one of the commonplaces. The pitiless uniformities 


of natural law are always present to our thought. 
We have learned to find true, unfailing sequences in 
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nature which were formerly supposed to be the 
domain of chance or accident. The old expectation 
of frequent interpositions of preternatural agency 
in the events of our lives is banished; we no longer 
see as our fathers saw, in lightning and hurricane, 
in eclipse and earthquake, a direct intervention of 
powers benign or powers malign; we have learned 
the formula of the thunder-storm; we have tracked 
the cyclone to his lair: these are no longer to us 
inscrutable mysteries; they are the operations of 
measured force under certain laws. 

Our intellectual and moral experience is also 
covered to a large extent by these successions; we 
find that it is not possible to escape the conse- 
quences of our acts. The fact of retribution was 
once supposed to rest upon revelation. It is no 
longer necessary to support it by such evidence. It 
is written large over every page of human ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Death is the wages of sin’ is not a 
statement which depends upon Biblical testimony. 
The moral and spiritual decay, the sudden, fearful, 
inevitable injury which the soul suffers when it 
violates the law of its own being, is no longer a re- 
mote and dubious inference. Our closer knowledge 
of the moral and spiritual laws brings it home to us 
with irresistible conviction. With these stern uni- 
formities of law, physical law, moral law, spiritual 
law we are all the while confronted. We still know 
that we are free and responsible; we know that we 
do that which we ought not to do and leave undone 
that which we ought to do; we know that we are 
blame-worthy; we know that the retributions which 
we thus invite threaten irremediable disaster. What 
we do not know, what nature fails clearly to tell us, 
is whether there is any remedy for these self-in- 
flicted injuries; whether there is any escape from 
these toils of retributive tendency in which we have 
suffered ourselves to be entangled; whether there is 
anywhere in the universe any pity or help for those 
who have brought down upon themselves such just 
correction of their misdeeds. Pains we know and 
penalties we know, but what of mercy for the 
offender? Law we know and force we know, but 
how much can they do for a soul disabled, diseased, 
corrupted by sin? Law is the last word of science. 
Is it the ultimate fact of the universe, or is there 
behind all these laws a reason that is supreme, back 
of all these forces a Love that is sovereign? If 
there is, then there is help and hope for us. If 
there is not then this pitiless order will prove to be 
the death of hope and the paralysis of virtue. 

This is the outcry of the world’s need at this very 
hour. The one urgent question is whether the 
deepest thing in the universe is law or love. And 
the answer to the question is what we call the gospel, 
the gospel with which the church is put in trust. 
If that gospel is true, then love is the source of law 
and force is the instrument of righteousness. If 
this gospel is true then the uniformities of nature 
are only the signs of a wise and constant care. The 
order that seemed implacable and pitiless is pliant 
in the hands of infinite beneficence. There is com- 
passion for the sufferer and pity and pardon and 
help for the sinner. There is a Father in Heaven 
and the time will come when His will shall be done 
on the earth. If there is one assurance more than 
another that the children of men need it is this, and 
where do they find it except in that gospel with 
which we are put in trust ? 
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The work of the church, let me say in the second 
place, is the manifestation to the world of the true 
life. The work of the Christian church is the mani- 
festation to the world of the Christian life. And 
Christianity as I understand it, is essentially a re- 
velation of God to man. The life is manifested in 
Jesus Christ. ‘In Him was life and the life was the 
light of men.”’ Christianity, as I believe in it, is not 
primarily a creed, a formula, a dogma. It is pri- 
marily a life. 

Like every other form of life, very much can be 
said about it which is true. It has a natural and 
supernatural history, and like every form of life, it 
is utterly impossible to draw the line between that 
part of it which is natural and that which is super- 
natural. I suppose that the divine is both natural 
and supernatural. We do know something about 
the beginnings of life and its development here; 
about the work that it has done and the work that 
it promises to do; and when these facts are distinctly 
stated then we have acreed. But the creed, it will 
be seen, is the product of life. That which is 
primary and essential is the life and not the creed. 
And as the Son of Man came into the world to 
manifest the life of God to men, so that they should 
be partakers of his nature and sanctified by the 
love of God abiding in them, so the disciples and 
followers of this Master, having received of his 
fullness, are here in the world to manifest the divine 
strength and beauty, and to win the world to him 
by the power of consecrated character. 

But it is not possible for any individual to illus- 
trate in his own life the true law of conduct. It is 
not any more possible for an individual to exemplify 
this perfect law of love than it is for one musician 
to render an oratorio or for one soldier to illustrate 
the evolutions of a brigade. This law cannot be 
exemplified by any solitary saint. The law of life 
finds expression in the normal human experience, 
and solitude is not the normal human experience. 
In order that the Christian life may be manifested, 
there must be many different types of humanity— 
the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
refined and the crude, the vigorous and the infirm, 
the bold and the timid, the happy and the sorrow- 
ful, living together in close relations. Do I mean 
to say that ghere can be no adequate manifestation 
of this law where there are no sick, no sorrowful, 
no poor? No, I do not speculate about that, but | 
know that in this world the Christianity that exists 
apart from them in the development of its life is a 
spurious Christianity. So long as this world is what 
it now is there can be no complete manifestation of 
the life of Christ except in closest relation to all 
these classes; and therefore these manifestations 
must always take place in societies consisting of all 
sorts and conditions of men, united in bands of 
brotherhood, partners of one another’s joys and 
griefs, helpers of one another’s faith and hope, 
ministering one to another the good gifts they have 
received. This society need not be a commune, but 
a community it must be. It must be a group in 
which good-will shall be the law and mutual help 
the habit. These diversities of condition will be 
the channels of loving ministry. The rich will find 
in this relation the opportunity for showing hearty 
respect for those whose possessions are few; the 
poor will find the opportunity to be brave and 
cheerful and self-respectful in their poverty; the 
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cultured will learn how to meet the ignorant with- 
out contempt ; the unfortunate will learn to look 
without envy to those more fortunate ; the strong 
will gently help the weak, and the burdens and sor- 
rows of each will be shared by all. It is in such 
associations as these, where men of all grades and 
classes unite together, forgetting the distinctions 
that separate men in this world, remembering only 
that they are children of a common Father, and de- 
siring chiefly that they may help and serve another, 
that the true life is most clearly manifested to the 
world. 

The true life cannot be manifested in the rich 
man’s religious club, where the members are nearly 
all of one class, where only the refined and the 
delicate congregate, where the poor and the un- 
learned would never think of coming. The true life 
cannot be distinctly manifested to the world in 
sanctuaries so called, where the best places are sold 
to the highest bidders, where recognition and dis- 
tinction can be bought with money. If we wish to 
form churches in which the true life shall be visibly 
set forth, they must be churches in which the widow 
with her two mites will have an equal chance of a 
seat in the broad aisle with Joseph of Arimathea; in 
which a genuine democracy shall bring men and 
women of all ranks and creeds together; in which 
there shall be no more need of assuring the poor 
than the rich that they are welcome. And when in 
our churches this kind of life is manifested so that 
all the world can see it, we shall have no more dis- 
cussion of the problem—how to reach the masses. 

The work of the church is the government of the 
world by the law of love. This means that the 
church as an organization is not to take in its hand 
the sword of authority. The church is not to form 
a party in the state for the control of the govern- 
ment, nor identify itself with parties in the state. 
But love is a social force as well as a spiritual force. 
There is a law for society as well as for the soul and 
it is the same law. It is the business of the church 
to enforce this social law upon the thoughts of man 
and to bring these methods into practical use. It 
was predicted long ago that ‘‘out of Zion should 
come forth the law.’’ The regulative principles of 
our social and political life are the principles of 
brotherhood, principles that we find in both the 
Testaments. We shall never have peace in the 
state, nor contentment and happiness in society 
until these principles are recognized and built upon. 

It is true that the primary concern of society is 
spiritual rdther than social—with the individual 
more than with society. It is true that religion 
reaches and modifies social relations through its 
work upon the hearts of men, but although it begins 
in the heart of man it does not end there. Charity 
begins at home, but it does not stay there. The 
first duty of man is to his family, but that hardly 
justifies you in neglecting your duties to the state. 
Many things can be done by agencies of the state 
to protect all the families against evil influences, 
and make the work of humanizing and elevating 
them much less difficult. The social work of our 
churches must not be left undone. The_ chronic 
inability of men to see both sides of a question leads 
many in affirming the supremacy of the spiritual 
force to deny the legitimacy of all attempts at social 
construction. But it would be just as sensible to 
Say that the farmer’s business is to sow good seed, 
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and have no care for the soil in which itis sown. 
The social soil into which we cast the good seed be- 
longs to our care. 

We have seen that the true life, as we all under- 
stand it, cannot be exemplified by any solitary indi- 
vidual. It is equally true that it cannot be exem- 
plified by any association of pious individuals which 
shuts itself within its own sacred enclosure, and 
takes no part in the larger life of the world. For 
the Christianity which I| believe in gives the law 
not only to the relations of men within the church ; 
it gives the law also to all their other relations; it 
defines their duties to one another as magistrate and 
citizen, as buyer and seller, as overseer and work- 
man, as employee and employer, as teacher and 
pupil, as lawyer and client, as physician and patient, 
as giver and receivér. For the complete manifesta- 
tion of this kind of Christianity the field which the 
church furnishes is not broad enough. 

For certain obvious reasons the church is espe- 
cially called on to stand forth as the herald of social 
reform. It begins to be evident that something is 
wrong with the existing social order. The universal 
dissatisfaction is proof enough of this. You may 
say that people ought to be contented with things 
as they are, but the fact is that universal discontent 
is the clearest evidence that things are not as they 
ought to be. Some reconstruction there must be in 
the social order. Every wide-awake student of the 
signs of the times must know that it must come, 
that it is coming. We shall see very great changes 
in the organizations of industry and trade within the 
next quarter of a century. 

The existing order has failed because it has been 
founded on sheer individualism. The principle 
on which all industrial society has rested is the 
supremacy of self-love. ‘Thou shalt love thyself 
better than thy neighbor” has been the ruling prin- 
ciple of the whole world of exchanges. It has been 
supposed by some that obedience to this law would 
result in some occult fashion in bringing about uni- 
versal harmony, but we are finding out, to our dis- 
may, that this is a delusion. The universal clash 
and collision of social interests, of which the world 
is full, are the demonstration that society cannot be 
built upon an egotistic foundation. And now come 
the Socialists urging that we must eradicate self- 
love altogether and frame a social order based 
wholly on altruism, permitting self-interest to have 
scarcely any play at all, a society in which self-help 
shall be practically abolished. It seems to me that 
this proposition goes as far astray in one direction 
as the existiny individualism goes in the other, and 
the ills into which we should fly would not be less 
than those from which we seek to escape. Thus 
the great debate upon the foundations of the social 
order is fairly opened. It will go on with increas- 
ing intensity. It will stir the society in which we 
live to its very depths. 

Have we nothing to say about it? Have we, as 
churches, no ideas as to the method by which human 
society should be organized, or are we obliged to go 
to Mill and Ricardo, to Machiavelli and Karl Marx, 
to Blenetschli and Bellamy for our political econo- 
my, and our polished science ?_ [| rather think that 
we have something to say; that we are put in trust 
with the very truth that society needs at this hour; 
that the principles of the law which Christ uttered, 
which he quoted from the Old Testament, “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ are the princi- 
ples upon which society must be organized before 
we shall have order and harmony. ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ That is the secret of 
a happy nation as surely as it is the secret of a happy 
human life, and the nation will never be at peace 
until they learn this law. This law is not, “Thou 
shalt love thyself and forget thy neighbor;”’ nor is it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor and forget thyself,” 
but it is, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It calls on every man to care for his own manhood, 
to honor and respect himself, to learn to use his own 
resources, to rely on his own judgment, to stand on 
his own feet, to live his own life, because he isa 
child of God, precious in God's sight, made and 
meant to be unlike every other creature in the gt 
verse; but it bids him also to identify himself | 
sympathy and interest with his fellowmen, to maine 
their manhood as he respects his own, and for the 
same reason; because every other man is equally 
with himself a child of God; and toseek the welfare 
and the happiness of every other one as he seeks his 
own. 

These two things it keeps steadily in view. If 
they seem contradictory or divergent it is the prob- 
lem of life to codrdinate them, to keep them to- 
gether, to learn how to love our neighbors and our- 
selves with an equal love; how to make the most of 
ourselves and at the same time to minister the 
most faithfully to the welfare of our fellow-men. 
This simple law furnishes the only basis upon which 
men can live together peacefully and prosperously. 
They cannot live together on the old foundation of in- 
dividualism whose law is ‘“ E “very man for himself.”’ 
They cannot live together on the foundation of so- 
cialism, which discharges every man from the re- 
sponsibilities of existence. They can live together 
in the Christian way, ‘and the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” 
waiting for the day when they shall find that way 
and walk.in it. This law gives, indeed, the only 
solution for the problems that are before us. | 
grant you that first of all we want to be inspired 
with right feelings, but we want a method as well 
as a spirit. We must insist upon industrial methods 
which shall give the freest play to these right feel- 
ings. This signifies the gradual abolition of indus- 
trial feudalism and a steady progress in the direc- 
tion of industrial democracy. It signifies the more 
perfect identification by the very methods of indus- 
try, of the interests of the employer and the em- 
ployee. It means the recognition by every employer 
that his business is not his business alone, that he is 
not carrying it on exclusively or even mainly for 
his own aggrandizement. The notion that it is his 
business alone is distinctly anti-Christian. And this 
law, when it is understood, will banish from the 
minds of employees, also, the notion that the men 
employing them are their natural enemies, the Egyp- 
tians whom they are to spoil when they can get 
them at a disadvantage. It will replace suspicion 
and distrust with good-will and confidence, and bring 
about such an organization of labor that the inter- 
ests of the master and the men shall be in practice 
as well as in theory identical. 

In short, my friends, the only Christianity that | 
have any interest in proposes to build industrial 
society upon its own firm foundation. It conserves 
independence while it develops helpfulness; it 
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honors manhood while it promotes brotherhood. It 
will not abolish individual property or individual 
enterprise but it will consecrate all property with 
the obligation of stewardship, and it will baptize any 
enterprise with the spiritof philanthropy. Is not this 
the true solution of this social problem, a golden 
mean between the individualism which is growing in 
a race of powerful incarnate selfishness, and the 
socialism which threatens us with a tribe of happy- 
go-lucky weakling ? 

My own faith is strong, my brethren, that this 
Master whom I honor, knows not only how to save 
a few individuals out of the werld, but how to save 
the world ; how to restore to earth the lost para- 
dise. I believe that this is the very work He wants 
to do for the world to-day and that the time is ripe 
now as never before in the centuries for the enforce- 
ment of His law upon the minds and hearts of men. 
If, indeed, this law is the only law of peaceful and 
stable society, if it alone has the power to bring us 
out of our present disorder into security and quiet- 
ness, then the present opportunity of the churches 
is one of mighty consequence, for it is the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of leading the world 


into the liberty and the life of the thousand years 
of peace. 


What Can the Churches Do Together? 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, DELEGATE FROM THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Friends, just as | was leaving my home to come 
here there was Sut into my hands by a friend an 
illustration of the great thought for which I am to 
be an oracle for a few minutes. The brain of a cer- 
tain man ina Massachusetts town failed to do its 
best work. The mystic neurons refused to link 
themselves together to make the highway of rational 
thought. The shuttles in that marvelous loom of 
the brain tangled and broke the thread of conscious- 
ness. And when the will tried to turn the switches 
of the mental mechanism, and put the purposes of 
the spirit on their proper tracks, the intellectual life 
became confused, and at last his neighbors decided 
that he must go to the insane hospital. On his 
arrival the superintendent was out, but a harmless 
inmate, who had long acted as an office servant, 
tried to do the honors of the institution and extend 
its hospitality. He approached the newcomer anc 
said: ‘* Wefl, my friend, from what town have you 
comer’ And the newcomer replied, ‘“ I came from 
Amherst.’ 

‘And pray, sir, how large a place is Amherst?” 

‘About four thousand, sir.’ 

‘And how many churches are there in Amherst? © 

‘“ About fifteen, sir.’’ 

‘“Ah, yes! Yes! that accounts for it. No won- 
der you are here. Others will be following you. 
So much sectarianism disturbs the mentiferous ether 
to such an extent that the psychic equilibrium is 
destroyed.” 

Now, I will not vouch for the philosophy of this 
poor lunatic, but the great truth which | wish to 
drive home with what little earnestness and elo- 
quence I may possess, is this: A vast amount of 
ethical and spiritual energy is wasted because sO 
many churches are working in isolation and at cross- 
purposes. The difficulty does not lie in the simple 
fact that there are so many churches, though much 
can be said upon that point. But the misfortune is 
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that the religious forces of our towns and cities are 
not organized as they ought to be organized, as they 
can be organized, as they must be organized. There 
is a great amount of waste from lack of sympathy 
and co-operation. 

What can the churches do together? We know 
the sad story of what the churches have done to 
one another in the past. We know how Catholics 
have burned Protestants. It is a black page. It 
will never be repeated. No Catholic wants to re- 
eat it to-day. We know how the Protestants have 
boiled the Catholics. Itis a black page. It will 
never be repeated. Protestants do not wish to re- 
peat it. We know how Calvinists killed in cruelest 
fashion, the Liberals; but if Calvin and Servitus 
were alive to-day they would be laboring together 
in harmony for the nobler things of humanity. 
Those independents of Cromwell’s time were noble 
and sturdy people, but what coarse and cruel epi- 
thets they hurled at their fellow Christians two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. How the majestic John 
Milton and the noble-hearted Roger Williams, if 
living to-day, would be ashamed to use such lan- 
guage about anybody. We know how the Jews 
were hated and how they hated inreturn. But that 
sad story has come to an end, and now Jew and 
Gentile clasp hands in noblest service. Sometimes 
we speak of the Church of Rome as the Mother 
Church. No, my friends, as we sit here to-night in 
this synagogue, we are back with the Mother 
Church. This is the mother of us all. Here roots 
our spiritual heritage. Prophetic and auspicious 
day! that this last effort in behalf of the larger 
things in the spiritual realm should find the open 
door of a Jewish temple and the benediction of its 
Rabbi. 

But, after four centuries of discipline, in tears and 
heart-aches and bloodshed, under the superb leader- 
ship of such men as Sigismund, William of Orange, 
John Milton, and John Locke, Priestley, Voltaire, 
Lessing and others, the great victory for religious 
toleration has practically been won. Religious or- 
ganizations have learned to live together in peace. 
The sword has been sheathed. The fires of perse- 
cution have been covered. The old instruments of 
torture have been laid aside. Religious bodies, 
Jewish and Christian, Protestant and Catholic, all 
have learned to live together in peace. But is this 
the last chapter? Is this the crowning glory? Is 
this the greatest thing that can be done—to live to- 
gether in peace; to keep our hands from clutching 
each other’s throats; to restrain the pen from writing 
anathemas? No, my friends. As we stand upon 
the threshold or a new century, there is the new and 
larger and also a diviner work for us to do. 

We have learned to live together in peace. We 
must now learn to work together fruitfully for the 
good of man and the glory of God. We must march 
forward. We must face the day with larger love. 
The more glorious vision of the new humanity must 
be carried down from the mountain tops and organ- 
ized in moral character and social structure. This 
is what this Liberal Congress of Religion is trying 
to do. We desire to bring forth from out the 
searching minds and yearning hearts of the modern 
world some new method by which the religious 
forces of mankind may be focalized and applied. 
There has always been enough energy in the world, 
but how long have we waited to make a temple like 
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this brilliant with electric light! There is enough 
religious energy in the world to-day if it were prop- 
erly organized; if it were brought together and ap- 
plied. And this is the next great problem in the 
religious world, not only how we may live together 
peaceably, but how we may work together fruit- 
fully. 

When the village fire-bell rings, the alarm which 
it sounds brings every citizen to a full consciousness 
of a common danger, and an instantaneous effort is 
made by all to put out the fire. No one stops‘to 
consider whether the man whose house is in flames 
is a Jew or a Gentile, rich or poor, saint or sinner, 
believer or unbeliever. In that moment the instinct 
of humanity asserts itself, and brushing aside all the 
superficial distinctions and all the ecclesiastical 
prejudices which rule our daily routine of life, it 
marshals every person in one great effort to sup- 
press a common danger. In that critical hour men 
work vigorously side by side as men, no one stop- 
ping to think whether his neighbor has_ been 
sprinkled or immersed, whether he believes in the 
deity or only the humanity of Jesus. And if a 
Baptist or a Unitarian refused to work with another 
man because that neighbor believed differently 
about predestination or probation, he would cover 
himself with the contempt of the community. 

When the village school-bell rings out, from all 
the homes round about the children start with a 
common purpose toward a common temple of learn- 
ing. the mother’s darling and the father's pride 
go forth from squalid hut and elegant mansion. 
From modest houses made beautiful by the refined 
and noble character of their occupants, from elegant 
residences made desolate by devouring greed or 
destructive sensuality, from homes full of prayerful- 
ness, and from homes full of frivolity, the children 
gather in the school-house to sit side by side, to 
study the same books, and to drink the water of 
life from the same fountain. This clarion call of 
Wisdom, rung by the school-bell, is not addressed 
to Methodist or Lutheran, neither to beliévers nor 
even Christians is it sent, but to the sons and 
daughters of man. It is the imperial summons of 
that “ruth which is as catholic as Nature and as un- 
sectarian as God. Moreover, it is proclaimed with 
equal urgency and directness to every child; and in 
that school-room we have an anticipation of the 
kingdom of heaven. The beliefs of each tiny infant 
are respected, no child being allowed to illtreat his 
neighbor on account of differences of religious faith, 
while all children sit there side by side in the sacred 
fellowship of education, studying and reciting to- 
gether as members of one family, not indifferent to 
religion, and not destitute of religious convictions, 
yet the right of each soul to its own private opinion 
is by all held sacred. Among these children in the 
schoolroom the Dayspring from on high begins to 
dawn toward a universal recognition of the unity of 
humanity. They are learning to know each other, 
not as Irish or German, not as Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian, but as human beings. Also, they are learning 


~ how unsectarian Truth and Goodness are; and I be- 


lieve that if Jesus of Nazareth walked among men 
to-day, he would straightway go into the school- 
room and say: ‘‘Here more than anywhere else is 


my Gospel lived.” 


But when the schoolhouses are closed; when the 


peace of the Sabbath morning has spread its hush 
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over the country-side, and the village church-bells 
ring,—then what a remarkable change occurs! The 
two neighbors who worked side by side the night 
before to put out the fire hurry off to churches 
which refuse to unite in a common effort to put out 
the fires of intemperance which are destroying our 
youth; while children who study and play together 
on week-days are told by their respective pastors 
that their companions are surely on the broad road 
to perdition. These church-bells produce in men 
and women the feeling that they are first of all 
Baptists or Methodists or Lutherans—so that on 
Sunday morning artificial and irritating lines of di- 
vision are tightly drawn; men dress themselves in 
garments of exclusiveness never worn on the market 
or in the social circle; and the boy whose loved 
seat-mate at school the year round is a Jew, carries 
under his arm a Sunday-school lesson-paper which 
declares that all such unbelieving Jews shall be for- 
ever damned. The fire-bell called aloud: ‘‘ Come, 
every man, and subdue the common danger;’’ the 
school-bell rang out: ‘‘Come every child, to the 
temple of wisdom, and grow strong and noble;” 
but the church bells call: ‘‘ You who are immersed, 
come hither and pray by yourselves; you who be- 
lieve in election, worship here; you who belong to 
the one, true, apostolic, Episcopal Church, gather 
here.’”’ And in the reverberation of each church- 
bell we hear the sad undertone of the damnatory 
clauses of the creeds: ‘‘ Those who do not so be- 
lieve, God will turn into hell.” 

The fire-belt arouses men to the sense of a common 
humanity, and the response to its alarm is instant 
and universal. But is a man on fire with a passion 
for drink, or blinded by ignorance, less worthy a 
united effort on the part of the whole community 
than a burning dwelling? Is there any reason why 
men should be more exclusive and less inclined to co- 
operate with each other in their work for the sup- 
pression of the moral and spiritual dangers which 
menace society than in their work against fire and 
flood and epidemic? The secular school-bell pro- 
claims the unity of humanity and shows forth the 
Fatherhood of God; but the church-bells make peo- 
ple forget their identity of origin and destiny, by 
gathering them within high-fenced folds, into which 
no person can enter except upon profession of faith 
in certain theological notions. Aut ts there any rea- 
son why we should hold dogma so dear and manhood so 
cheap? I\s there any reason why religion should 
break up that fellowship, founded upon humanity, 
which exists in commerce and society? Is there 
any reason why men who are good enough to asso- 
ciate with in every other relation should be called 
unworthy of religious fellowship? Is there any reason 
why men who co-operate in behalf of the interests of 
education should refuse to co-operate for holiness? Is 
there any reason why you should demand belief in the 
Trinity at the church-door of those whom you gladly 
welcome at your fireside? Is there any reason why 
that manhood which entitles a person to member- 
ship in your secret order or social club should be 
spurned as insufficient by our religious organizations? 
Is there any reason why, when the church-bell rings, 
you should turn away in abhorence from your Uni- 
tarian or Jewish friend, with whom you have loved 
to converse, denying him religious fellowship and 
church communion, and assenting when the -minis- 
ter declares that all such shall be lost everlastingly? 
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The church-bells so often sound the signal of 
division and strife because each church gathers peo- 
ple into a company which is more or less intolerant 
toward all other sects. But church-bells may ring 
in harmony as well as in dissonance, and each church 
may mark simply @ different post of duty rather than 
what is claimed as the one portal to heaven. The 
trouble is not, primarily, that there are too many 
churches, or even that they differ so widely in policy 
and faith, but that they are organized upon a false 
basis, and are led by that very fact to work against 
each other. No traveler into a far country on a 
sultry day ever complains that there are too many 
shade-trees by the roadside; but if a guardian stood 
under each tree, throwing stones toward the next 
tree and refusing to let any one enjoy the shade of 
his own tree unless he professed a certain belief, it 
is probable that a great many travelers would take 
to the middle of the road and try their chances 
there,—just as many good men have left the churches 
and taken to the common highway of humanity. 

Codperation —yes, that is the great word in the 
world to-day, a word that binds together business 
and commerce, scholarships and charities. Codp- 
eration! This must be our watchword in religion 
and the spirit of the Living God is saying to all 
the organizations of religion on this earth —‘‘ Codp- 
erate or die.’ Not to the Methodist, ‘‘ Cease to be 
a Methodist or die,’’ but ‘‘ Codperate or die.” Not 
to the Baptist, ‘‘ Cease to be a Baptist or die,’’ but 
‘‘Codperate or die.”” And what stands in the way? 
It is not necessary for any Baptist to cease to be a 
Baptist in order to codperate with the Universalist. 
It is not necessary for our friend here, the rabbi, to 
cease to be a Jew to welcome us to this sacred spot 
and join with us in the pursuit of the higher things 
of the soul. What stands in the way of this codp- 
eration is that erroneous notions, rooted largely, | 
think, in selfishness, that to codperate with another 
of different belief is somehow to be disloyal to our 
God. But have you never realized that somehow 
God manages to live with these people very com- 
fortably Himself; that these very persons with whom 
you refuse to codperate have as much of the sun- 
shine of God as you; that His divine mercy dips 
down not only into your heart but also into their 
hearts? And yet it is this heresy that stands in the 

way of religious progress and human _ happiness. 
This is the greatest heresy of the time: that we will 
dishonor Christ, that we will somehow be disloyal 
to God, if we codperate in any fashion or associate in 
any manner with people who believe in different 
doctrines or bow before different symbols. 

But the time is coming when the great sentiment 
of humanity, which rules at last all minds and hearts, 
will send forth the imperative command: you must 
codperate to be loyal. If Jesus were on earth to- 
night I think he would say that the measure of our 
loyalty to him is the measure of our codperation, 
that we are disloyal to God just in proportion that 
we fail to codperate with all the agencies that are 
making for the work of God. It has often seemed 
to me that we need a revised version of the parable 
of the Samaritan. Some man traveling the highway 
of life finds a brother fallen in distress. He stoops 
to help, if possible, that wounded brother. He tries 
to lift that brother in the arms of his love but his 
strength is not sufficient. Some other man passes 
that way, and sees the agony of the one and the in- 
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ability of the other, but refuses to join in the act of 
mercy because the one engaged in it is of another 
faith. But, by and by, the great God on high will 
so speak to us that we shall all realize that the most 
divine thing we could have done would have been 
to have coéperated with that servant of helpfulness, 
no matter what his faith. Out of these hearts of 
ours at last will be plucked the error and the bitter- 
ness. Out of these souls at last will be plucked the 
selfishness and the bigotry, and we will remember 
only that we are men and women, sons and daugh- 
ters of the living God. 

Just a word now in conclusion, devoted specifi- 
cally at the particular thing to be done first. There 
are a great many things that can be done, a great 
many things that will be done, but let me plead for 
one thing that can be done first, and that needs to 
be done: that in all our villages the churches of all 
denominations unite in a Sunday evening service 
devoted to all those high and holy interests that are 
clustered under that great word, the ‘“common- 
wealth,” and also that the churches in cities group 
themselves together in behalf of the same noble 
and ennobling interests. The church must do more 
for patriotism and citizenship than it has done, not 
in partisanship, but in citizenship, for the common- 
wealth. It must do more to translate into working 
forces the spirit of the living God, that it may build 
up the structure of a nobler civilization and arch 
over with piety the tasks of our daily lives. Piety 
and patriotism are closely related. Piety helps to 
give enthusiasm, intensity, and power to patriotism; 
while patriotism helps to make piety practical, hu- 
mane, strong, victorious in the things that belong 
to civility. We must never separate them. Con- 
sider for just a moment what we could do if we 
could bring the churches of the land out of their 
little gatherings here and there, into one great union 
Sunday-evening meeting, where all hearts could be 
brought close together, where all those great ques- 
tions, not simply of a better exercise of the fran- 
chise, but of the school and of the library, of chari- 
ties and philanthropies, of the sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the town, and of everything else that 
makes,for better citizenship, could be discussed from 
the high level of moral insight and scientific investi- 
gation. What a new world we would have. What 
a glorious advance we would make if we could get 
together, if we could look into-each other’s faces, if 
we could walk hand in hand, heart to heart, and 
press forward to the accomplishment of those things 
that are dear to us all. In single file we walk the 
highways of the earth, and we lift feebly by our- 
selves at the stones of stumbling, not quite able to 
lift them; but if we would apply to them our united 
strength, how smooth and broad and fair would be 
the way that slopes upward to God through human 
sympathy and service. 

And then, there are so many things that’can never 
be done by the churches, however good they may 
be and however true they may be, except as they 
come out into the open fields of unrestricted love 
and work in this unison of spirit, cheered, helped, 
and inspired the one by the other. As I go from 
my home in Troy to my church on Sunday morning 

I pass several little churches in which services are 
carried on in foreign tongues. They are nests of a 
warm and beautiful piety. I would lay no straw in 
their way. I would bring no accusation against 
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them. 
of those churches would on Sunday evenings asso- 


But what great gain for all if the members 


ciate with other churches (let them have their 
morning services in their old way with all the dear 
old associations )—what benefits if they could get 
out into the great current of our modern American 
life; not only would they be enriched, but they also 
would enrich that current by their loving piety. 
How much better for them and how much better for 
us all ! 

And also, what a demonstration to the world it 
would be of the sanity and sincerity of religious 
people themselves. How it would show that they 
care more for the universal good than for their petty 
dogmas. Moreover, it would go home with terror 
to the hearts of evil-doers,—that all these good 
people are banded together for righteousness. What 
a demonstration of the strength of the moral forces 
of any community would it be to have all the 
churches marshalled in this fashion in solid array 
against evil of all kinds. And what an inspiration 
to the hearts of the good citizens would it be to find 
themselves in league with such a vast body of on- 
ward sweeping soldiers. 

And then, best of all, how much better on Sunday 
morning would be the tead@ing of every pulpit, if 
the minister of that pulpit an@@is congregation came 
into close touch, Sunday evening with some other 
form of piety. A friend of mine once said to me, 
‘‘] hate Calvinism, but when I speak of Calvinism 
I always try to speak of it as though John Calvin 

sat right there before me,’ Now, if the Methodist 

minister would imagine that Channing sat right be- 
fore him as he preached, how differently he would 
speak of the Unitarian. If the Baptist could see in 
spirit the soul of Thomas Paine in the pew before 
him, -how tenderly he would speak of that great and 
much abused name. If we came together Sunday 
evenings, how much larger, sweeter, and nobler our 
morning service would be. A great many things 
would drop out of it, but they are the things that 
burden us, the harsh and narrow — that we 
could put aside to advantage. 

There is one organization which, more than any 
other, represents, it seems to me, the widest, deepest, 


and highest love of humanity that now thrills the heart 


of man. In it the sap of the tree of life comes to 
its most beautiful blossom. In it all that is divinest 
in human breasts is gathered up and expressed. 
Whenever an earthquake topples down a city, be- 
fore the shivers of mother earth have passed, its 
agents are working in the dust for the wounded. 
When a fire lays waste any part of our land, before 
the smoke has lifted, the agents of this organization 
are there with mercy and healing. Whenever any 
epidemic falls and blights the world, there its tent 
is pitched and its banner is unfurled. Disasters of 
any kind bring forth from these hearts their choic- 
est contributions of loving service. 1 need not say 
that I refer to the Society of the Red Cross. When 
the battle has been fought, it goes to that battle- 
field and wherever its agents find a suffering human 
being, there it pitches its tent, there it unfurls its 
flag, andthat spot is sacred to both armies. No 
gun is turned upon that spot. No charge is made 
in that direction, for these are servants of love, min- 
istering to a human being in distress, and that fact 
has made the spot sacred. 

Friends, the time is coming—let us help it on— 
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when there will arise a church that will seek out the 
sufferer, perhaps some lonely soul in distress, in 
ignorance, in sorrow, in doubt. Whatever the dis- 
tress, it matters not, this institution which is to come 
will plant there its banner, erect there its altar of 
service, and, calling in a voice that must be heeded, 
will say to the world: “Spike your cannons of 
theology, sheathe your instruments of religious war- 
fare, cease the angry disputation and the acrid dog- 
matism; a man suffers here. Come from the East 
and West, whatever your creed may be, all ye that 
have hearts and minds and hands, and help. A 
brother man is dying, to whom we must give life.” 
Let us have clearer thinking. Let us have clearer 
teaching. Let us have the light of scientific dis- 
covery on every social problem. Let us not con- 
fuse things and forget that truth is precious. But 
just so long as this man suffers, whatever your creed, 
your symbols, your ritualism, you may keep them, 
but you must, first of all, give him your love. 
Gather about him, clasp hands with every one who 
will help, and lift him into new life. No one can 
be disloyal to God who is in the service of man. 

The church that is to be —the church whose 
message has thrilled the hearts of men and women 
now living—uis the church that will go forth to 
simplify the message of religion and to unite the 
religious forces of all the world. 


Religions in the Plural. 


BY W. L. SHELDON, LECTURER OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETY OF 
ST. LOUIS, 

Dare I say it in the presence of this audience 
here in the New South? Christianity first, and the 
sects afterward. More, may I say it in all rever- 
ence, religion first and the religions—religions in 
the plural—afterward. Can we believe that Jesus 
and Socrates have clasped hands over on the other 
side; that Buddha and Plato have formed a new 
‘Academy ” where the life of the soul, at last fully 
established, has all the word to itself. 

The Church will never die. Whatever may hap- 
pen to Judaism or Christianity, to Brahminism or 
Buddhism; whatever may come of Presbyterianism 
or Roman Catholicism—whether those live or pass 
away, a Church of some kind will survive. 

Our mission as clergy is not to lay down the law 
or the gospel, not to instruct or teach doctrines. 
The intellect is not the highest faculty of man to be 
reached; even if this were our mission as clergy, we 
must step down from our pedestals; we must recog- 
nize the fact that we may have in our congregations 
men and women who know more about the subject 
we are speaking about than we do ourselves. 


Atheism as a philosophy to-day is extinct. Who 
extinguished it? The clergy? No. The men of 
science were the ones to extinguish it. The men 


who lit the torch of atheism have been the very 
men who have extinguished it forever. The evolu- 
tionists of the school of Darwin have given us a 
grander conception of God than mankind had even 
dreamed of. We are come to see to-day that a man 
can have a God, even if he feels that he must leave 
Him nameless because there is no word large enough 
to enfold Him or describe Him. 

Our mission is not to instruct, but toinspire. We 
are there to keep alive the smouldering sparks of 
spititual life. It rests with us to leave no stone un- 
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turned, no honest method neglected, in order to 
accomplish this purpose. 

The old notion of a dying world is the true 
notion. The Salvationist theory has a ring of fact 
about it. We do live ina dying world. There is 
a death- -struggle going on between the material life 
and the spiritual. It has been going on ever since 
the human race appeared on earth. The philosopher, 
the scientist, the dreamer in metaphysics, may talk 
of the unity everywhere, a great ‘‘oneness of all 
things.” But we who have to fight the battles of 
life, we see it all from the other side; to us it is one 
unceasing conflict, a perpetual dualism. Soul and 
body, matter and spirit, good and evil, self and man 

-the battle is always there, and at every turn of 
the scale it looks as if the spiritual side was lost, 
and we have to put our shoulders to the wheel and 
undertake to save it. 

If the Salvation Army can do it, let us join the 
Salvation Army. If Buddhism can do it, let us 
welcome Buddhism. lf Christianity can. do it, to 
arms, then, in the cause of Christianity! It is not 
the creed, not the sect, not the doctrine, not the 
Book, but the purpose we are after. 

Some kind of church we must have, some means 
by which to shake men out of their lethargy, and 
get them, if possible, above the level of the ground; 
to make them believe in their souls. 

From the dawn of history this conflict between 
the two lives has been going on—the life of the 
world and the life of the spirit. At one time the 
life of the world meant a struggle for brute power. 
It meant armies, blood, and slaughter. 

To-day it is the great commercial spirit which ts 
threatening to wipe out the whole spiritual nature 
of man, and leaves us as brutes, all rushing after a 
‘‘ Klondyke.’’ When I see this overmastering dis- 
play of brute passion, this love of capital just for 
the sake of capital, | feel as if I wanted to forget 
all the differences among my fellow-workers, as if 
I wanted to plead with them that we all join hands, 
whatever our belief may be, against this commercial- 
ism which menaces the human soul. 

If we can make art serve our purpose and uplift 
the soul of man, let us use art; let us put painting, 
sculpture, music, or every form dof art inside of our 
churches. If architecture will do it, let us use archi- 
tecture. If reading the Bible will do it, let us read 
the Bible. If reciting the thoughts of Buddha, or 
of Plato, then I say, back to Buddha or to Plato. 

Yet, after all, we cannot forget that the real church 
of the world is not enclosed by walls. That it is 
not a matter of architecture, of music or hymn, of 
prayer or of the preacher. The real church, if it 1s 
going to survive, must be out in the world, right on 
the street, in your great office buildings, here at 
your great Exposition, in every nook and cranny of 
every home, even in the menacing Chambers of 
Commerce. There is where the church ought to be, 
if the church is ever to mean anything. 

There was a time when there was a unity of spirit 
among those who believed in the religious life. ‘1o- 
day that spirit has split in two. Asa matter of fact 
the majority of us have two religions, if not any 
number of them, and they usually go with the gar- 
ment we wear. The religion of the world in our 
dress suits or office coats, and the religion of the 
supernatural in our Prince Albert suits Sunday 
morning. Two hours in our Prince Alberts devoted 
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to the Omnipotent, to the Infinite, and six days and 
twenty-two hours outside of that devoted to money- 

making or pleasure-seeking, loafing or idling, practis- 
ing the gospel of the every-day commercial world. 

Think what a battle we have to ight! What is 
the church going to be good for, if it is only a Sun- 
day- morning institution; if it is going to allow this 
split in human life? The Sermon on the Mount as 
a gospel for one hour in the week, and ra laws of 
money-making for the other six days! If ever 
there was a truth enunciated in the w orld’s history, 
it was the great saying, ‘‘ You cannot worship God 
and Mammon.” And if there be any one thing 
human nature is trying to do it is just that—get all 
the mammon you can, and all you can out of God 
at the same time! 

Against this, all that is spiritual, divine, religious 
in our natures cries out in despair. It is an outrage 
and a libel on the deity men profess to believe in. 

We talk as if liberalism meant doctrines, as if 
implied getting new ideas about the Bible, about 
theology—believing that there is a little truth in 
Buddhism, a little in Christianity, a little in Brah- 
minism, a little in Theosophy, a little in everything, 
everywhere, and no great truth anywhere in par- 
ticular. I say, for my part, it is not a question of 
doctrine at all. It is all a question of “fe. Ido 
not care much about your beliefs. [or the most 
part you take them down from the shelf Sunday 
morning, and put them up again Sunday afternoon. 
If the new liberalism is to mean anything, it is to 
bind us together, not with any system of doctrines, 
but to bind us together on a new principle of life 
which shall unite us one and all on the one side in 
this great conflict against the commercialism, the 
materialism which is threatening the spiritual world. 
The new liberalism has to make its fight not for new 


doctrines, but for the salvation of the human soul. 
Let us bevin there! 


Dawn. 


Unfinished? Nay: the Dawn is but a soul 
That hovers, doubtful, in this mortal air: 

“T is we who mould and shape the perfect whole, 
And weave each day her garments fine and fair, 


A face half seen, with wistful, kindling eyes, 
That woes and beckons but eludes us still; 
Out of the brooding, pulsing dusk she cries: 
“Lo, lam born! come clothe me as you will!” 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


How Drunkards are Treated in Denmark. 


When the police in Denmark find any one in the 
streets drunk and incapable, they take him in a cab 
to the station, where he gets sober under a surgeon's 
care. On recovering sobriety the police take him 
home. A bill for the services of the cabman, the 
surgeon, and the police agents for special duty is 
then presented to the host of the establishment 
where the patient took his last drink. In Turkey, 
ifa Turk falls down ina street while intoxicated, 
and is arrested, he is sentenced to the bastinado, 
which punishment is repeated as far as the third 
offense. After the third bastinadoing he is ayant 
ered to be incorrigible, and is called “ Imperial,” 

‘‘privileged’”’ drunkard. If arrested after that “@ 
has only to give his name and address, and state 
that he is a “ privileged’’ drunkard, when he is re- 
leased and conducted home, the bill for these kind- 


nesses being rendered to him for payment next day. 
—Exchange. 
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The Magazines. 

The November Adantic contains two articles bear- 
ing on social affairs of unusual importance. One 
by I. J. Stimson on Democracy and the Laboring 
Man; another by E. L. Godkin on The Peculiarities 
of American Municipal Government. We wish that 
all the readers of New Unity would study these 
articles. The Adantic is doing us good service in 


giving us thorough studies of advanced social meas- 
ures and propositions, 


The American monthly, Review of Reviews, - 
rarely less than indispensable in every one of 
departments, both in the leading articles, the sum- 
ary of current literature, and the review of books. 
The present number gives us nothing more interest- 
ing than a character sketch of Henry George, a man 
of whom we can say that whatever may be the value 
of some of his economic views he has introduced by 
his personal character, and his noble aim a reform- 
atory principle into American politics and social life 
that will surely in time revolutionize us. 


The Century for November begins a new volume 
of that magazine. It fairly ranks at the head of all 
magazines of the highly illustrated and literary sort 
in America. As a rule, we should select it as the 
one best adapted to express what we might class as 
current criticism and literature. he present num- 
ber contains an article on the great naturalist and 
special friend of advanced religious thinkers, Edward 
Drinker Cope. The article is accompanied by a 
portrait. “A very good article is furnished by Dr. 
Tracy, on the growth of great cities, a growth 
which no good student of social affairs hopes to see > 
continued. John Burroughs gives a most readable 
article on the re-reading of books. Nothing tends 
more to mental dissipation than the effort to keep 
up with the perpetual roar of new _ publications. 
Frank R. Stockton tells a good story, and the open 
letters include a very valuable one from President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins on A National University. 


The St. Louts Modern Novel Club, organized in 
1886, is out with its ninth year’s study of human 
nature and its problems in modern fiction. It holds 
its meetings in the church of our excellent friend, 
Rev. Dr. Cave, and has for its director Mrs. C. H. 
‘Stone, a woman of tact equal to her intellectual 
acumen. The novels selected for study during the 
coming season are: The Rise of Silas Lapham, by 
Howells; A Brave Lady, by Miss Craik; A Pound 
of Cure, by William Bishop; The House by the 
Medlar Tree, by Giovanni Verga; Captains Courage- 
ous, by Kipling; The Story of Christine Rochefort, 
by Helen Choate Prince; Trooper Peter Halkett, by 
Olive Schreiner; Equality, by Edward Bellamy; 
and The Master, by Israel Zangwell. Mrs. Stone 
says that “in fiction the modern problems, ideas, 
and institutions are not separated from the humanity 
they influence, as in essays and in lectures; for this 
reason a certain class of novels can become a valu- 
able means of awakening public opinion and sym- 
pathy with the present.” It is high time that we 
learn to make a better use of fiction. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


SECOND ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION.—To be 
etn at Jacksonville, Illinois, Nov, 17-19, 
1897. 

PROGRAM—WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17. 

Morning Session—At 9 o’clock a. m., 
The Conference will assemble in the 
chapel of the Hospital for the Insane. 
After the enrollment of members present 
(who will be expected to hand in their 
railway certificates to Mr, Dodds at the 
time of enrollment), addresses of wel- 
come will be delivered by Gov. John R. 
Tanner and the Mayor of Jacksonville, 
to be followed by a response by Judge 
Blodgett, of Chicago. 

At 10 o'clock a.m.,,-the subject of the 
Care of the Insane will be considered. 
The Hon. Clarence Snyder, of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Control, will read 
a paper describing the Wisconsin plan of 


One thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 
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—next in quality 
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caring for chronic, pauper insane; the 
discussion upon this paper will be opened 
by Dr. Wines. An adjournment will 
take place at noon, or soon thereafter, 
when luncheon will be served to those 
in attendance, 

At 2 o’clock p.m., the delegates will 
re-assemble in the chapel, preliminary to 
an inspection of the hospital by courtesy 
of the Medical Superintendent, Dr. Frank 
C. Winslow. 

Evening Session—At 8 o’clock p. m., 
in the main audience room of the Metho- 
dist Church, the annual address by the 
President of the Conference, Rev, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will be delivered; to be fol- 
lowed by a talk by Miss Jane Addams, of 
the Hull House, Chicago, upon the 
Growth of Corporate Consciousness as 
illustrated in the Care of the Unfortun- 
ate. Other speakers have been invited 
for this evening, but have not yet sig- 
nified their acceptance of the invitations 
extended them. 


THuRSDAY, Nov. 18. 

Morning Session—At g o’clock a. m., 
the Conference will assemble in the 
chapel of the Institution for the Educa- 
tionof the Deafand Dumb. The subject 
of the Care of the Poor will be con- 
sidered. A paper will be read by Presi- 
dent Finley, and the discussion will be 
opened by Mrs. James W., Patton, of 
Springfield, 

At 11 o’clock a. m., a paper will be 
read by Mr. James E. Owen, Superin- 
tendent of the St. Clair County Farm, on 
the Poorhouse from a Superintendent’s 
Point of View. 

After luncheon, there will be an in- 
spection of the school, by the courtesy 
of the Superintendent, Dr. Joseph C. 
Gordon, preceded or followed by an ex- 
hibition of the methods employed in 
teaching the deaf, to be given in the 
chapel. 

Evening Session—At 8 o’clock p. m., 
in the Methodist Church, Mr, Ernest 
Bicknell, Secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Charities, will address the con- 


ference on the subject of State Care of. 
the Child, after which there will be a‘, 


general discussion. 


Morning Session—At 9 o’clock a. m, 
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chapel of the Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. Mr. Mark L. Craw. 
ford, ex-Superintendent of the Chicago 
House of Correction, will speak on the 
subject of the Care of the Criminal. An 
effort is making to secure a paper from 
a sheriff on The Jail, from the Sheriff's 
Point of View. 

At 11:30 will occur the annual election 
of officers. 

After luncheon, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Frank H. Hall, Superintendent, there 
will be an inspection of the institution, 
followed by an exhibition and concert in 
the chapel, with which the exercises of 
the session and of the Conference will 
conclude. 

The citizens of Jacksonville are invited 
to take part in the work of the Confer- 
ence and to attend its sessions. 

& By order of the Executive Committee: 
J&NKIN LLoyp Jongs, Chicago, 
President. 
Fay Lewis, Rockford, 
Vice-President, 
Mrs. JoHn A. Lutz, Lincoln, 
Secretary. 
Chicago, October 11, 1897. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF UNITA- 
RIAN AND INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES. 
The twenty-first annual session will be 
held in the Unitarian Church, Madison, 
November 15 and 16, 1897. 


PROGRAM—MONDAY, NOV. I5, 8 P. M. 


“ Address of Welcome” —Hon. H. M. 
Lewis, Madison. 

“ Devotional Exercises” —Rev. (Miss) 
L. K. Commande, Baraboo. 
“Conference Sermon” —Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Chicago. 

TUESDAY, NOV. 16, 10 A. M. 


Paper—* Women in the Service of the 
Church”—Rev. L. K. Commadder, 
Baraboo. 

“ Discussion of the Topic”—Mrs, W. F. 
Allen, Madison. 

Paper—“ Reminiscences of Anti-Slavery 
days”—Rev. T. Grafton Owen, Ar- 
cadia. 


COFFEE AND MINISTERS 


In the Sixteenth Century. 


Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. It 
found its way into Arabia in the sixth 
century, and probably as a substitute for 
wine when that drink was prohibited by 
the Koran. By the sixteenth century it 
had reached Cairo in Egypt; but here 
the great men rose up against it and de- 
clared it contrary to the law of their 
prophet and injurious to both soul and 
body. Ministers preached against it and 
it doubtless would have been abandoned 
had not the Sultan come to its aid and 
declared it to be unobjectionable. In 
Constantinople and also in Italy it met 
with opposition both from the clergymen 
and from the physicians. Medical 
science to-day calls coffee a diffusable 
stimulant and the testimony of the phy- 
sicians would certainly induce us to be 
wary of making a friend of it. 

Doctors, ministers, lawyers, editors, 
and brain workers in general, indorse 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, the new 
table beverage. It is made entirely of 
nature’s grains and can be digested by 
the weakest stomach, and rebuilds the 
gray matter in the nerve centers. 

Boil Postum full 15 minutes and make 
it black and rich as Mocha, then add 
pure cream and you have a magnificent 
drink. 


=: €Concoctions sold as “Cereal Coffee” 
FRIDAY, Nov. 18, x contain injurious ingredients, 


Genuine 
packages of Postum have red seals and 


the conference will re-assemble in thes the words, “It makes red blood,” thereon. 


. 
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General Discussion. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 16, 2:30 P. M. 


Addresses —“ Teaching Religion to the 
Young ” —(a) Rev. Allen W. Gould. 
Chicago; (b) Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Milwaukee. 


4 P. M. 


Business Meeting—Election of Officers, 
Report of Churches. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 16, 8. M. 


Platform Meeting-—Subject: * Work and 
Mission of the True Church,” 
Address —“ Duties of Laymen from a 

Minister’s Standpoint.”—Rev. Chas. 
E. Varney, Monroe. | 
Address — “The Work of the Ministry 
from a Layman’s Standpoint ”—Prof. 

D, B, Frankenburger, Madison. 
Address—“ The Every-Day. Church ”— 

Rev. C. F. Niles, Menomonie. 
Closing Words—*“ After Twenty-One 

Years ’—Secretary of theConference. 


INVITATION, 


DEAR FRIENDS: You will notice that 
with the session announced upon this 
program the Wisconsin Conference of 
Unitarian and Independent Societies at- 
tains its majority. 
faithful workers on behalf of liberal 
and rational religion have gathered in 


annual conference for mutual coun- 
sel and encouragement. Can we not 
make this Twrmenty-First ANNUAL 


MEETING a worthy recognition of past 
fidelity as well as inspiration for the 
present and pledge for the future. All 
friends of liberal religion—of whatever 
name or connection--are cordially in- 
vited to attend these meetings. Socie- 
ties connected with the conference are 
entitled to representation by minister 
and two delegates, and one additional 
delegate for each thirty families. 

Friends expecting to attend confer- 
ence will please inform the secretary at 
once, that entertainment may be pro- 
vided for all. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. D. Symonps, Secretary. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 5, 1897. 


MINNEAPOLIS,—Last week the senior 
editor of this paper made a flying visit to 
this city, giving a course of lectures 
under the auspices of the womey’s club 
of the Unitarian church. Wednesday 
night he lectured on “The Cost of an 
Idea”; Thursday afternoon on “Romola”; 
Thursday night on “Faust, or the Re- 
demption of a Soul”; Friday afternoon 
on “The Story of Jess, or The Silent 
Companionship”; Thursday afternoon 
he addressed the pupils of Stanley Hall, 
one of the leading private schools of the 
city; and on Friday afternoon the Cen- 
tral High School pupils, eleven hundred 
strong, that packed into their beautiful 
assembly hall, and Mr. Jones spoke to 
them for nearly an hour from the text, 
‘The learned eye is still the loving one.” 
But few times in all his careerasa speaker 
has he’spoken to so inspiring, receptive, 
and attentive an audience, and when 
during the course of the address the 
varied and foreign origin of that assem- 
bly came out, the social synthesis taking 
place within the walls of that High 
sehool was so manifest that it was in- 
Spiring in its effect. Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Swiss, Irish parentage were gladly 
confessed by an enthusiastic multitude 
of hands held up in succession, and still 
they all rejoiced in the flag and looked 
forward with hope to their career as 
citizens of the United States. The at- 
tendance was good at all of the lectures. 
Mr. Simmons is the same depository of 
interesting lore, sweetness, and life. To 
tarry awhile in his study is to take ona 
new layer of culture. His society starts 
out with a new impulse this fall, but 
what it does is but a fraction of what it 
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might, and what we believe, some day 
it will,do. The recent conference held 
at this church was another joint confer- 
ence of the Unitarians and Universalists. 
The result was gratifying. Through the 
ministry of Messrs, Simmons, Shutter, 
Lord, and others the petty and unreal 
line between Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, so far as Minnesota is concerned, is 
hopelessly and, we believe, permanently 
demoralized. The fence is down and 
cannot be rebuilt. Among the ministers 
taking part at tl.is conference were Clay 
MacCaulay, of Japan; J. O. M. Hewitt, 
of Luverne; P. M. Harmon, of the Peo- 
ple’s Church of Spring Valley; Mr. 
Southworth, now of Duluth, soon to be 
of Chicago; the local ministry of St, 
Paul, Minneapolis, and others. 


ST, PAUL, MINN., LIBERAL FIELD... A 
farewell reception was given Mr, Lord 
on Tuesday evening by the ladies of 
Unity Church, assisted by the ladies 
from the St. Anthony Park Society, 
where Mr, Lord has held services most 
of the time since coming to St. Paul 
The pastors from other liberal churches 
were present, as well. as officers of the 
Humane Society, Associated Charities, 
and St. Paul Commons, with all of which 
organizations Mr. Lord has been iden- 
tified. Indeed, there is a very general 
expression of regret that Mr, Lord can- 
not remainin St, Paul, where his services 
have been much valued. Everything 
points to the truth of the resolutions of 
respect already published in the columns 
of this paper. 


Unity CuHurcn, Cuicaco.—Our old- 
time pastor,Rober! Collyer,has preached 
three of his able sermons in the church 
in which he was first heard thirty-eight 
years ago, the topics being: “ Church- 
Going”; “The Church of the Living 
God”; “God’s Angels and Where to 
Find Them,” On the evening of Octo- 
ber 29th he read a decidedly orizinal 
paper on “Charlotte Bronte” before 
some two hundred who had gathered in 
the church parlors for the monthly 
sociable. November 5th will find Dr. 
Collyer receiving at the Unity Church 
Industrial School on Elm Street, in 
whose work he has always taken a deep 
interest. It is expected that Rev. John 
Scott Thomson, of Los Angeles, will 
Occupy Unity pulpit for the last three 
Sundays of November. S. 


CuicaGco, The Independent Liberal 
Churchannounces the following for its 
November Sunday topics: 7th. Exchange 
with Rev. C. R. Elliott, of Unity Church, 
Hinsdale. 14th, The Living God. 2ist, 
Fulfilment, 28th, Special Thanksgiving 
Service. Symposium on “Aids to our 
National Life;”’ “Government;”’ “The 
Press,” William Penn Nixon; “The 
School,” Ella F. Young; “The Church,” 
Celia P. Woolley. 

There has been a most encouraging 
increase in attendance on the STUDY 
Crass this year, both among the mem- 
bers of the church and friends outside. 
The class is divided into three sections: 
Fiction, at present studying George 
Eliot’s Romola, Art, and Social Science. 
The meetings for the month are as fol- 
lows: Fiction, November 3 and 17. Art, 
The Parthenon, November 1o. Social 
Science, November 23. Miss Mary M. 
Bartelme will speak on Public Guardian- 
ship of Children; Mrs. Lucy L. Flower 
on City Institutions for Children. There 
will be no regular meeting of the class 
on the fifth Tuesday. Inits place an 
entertainment by the Young People’s 
Society for the benefit of the church will 
be given at Mr. Charles E. Affeld’s, 1824 
Diversey Avenue. “An Evening in 
Russia:” Dr. Sarah Hacket Stevenson 
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will speak upon her recent visit to Rus- 
sia and Dr. Rachel S. Yarrows on Nihil- 
ism. Tea will be served ala Russe. Ad- 
mission 25 cents, 

A Colonial Party, with supper and 
dance, willbe given at Martine’s, Novem- 
ber19. Tickets75 cents. Mrs. Woolley 
is generally at home Thursdays. Dr. 
and Mrs. Woolley will also be at home 
Sunday evenings, and glad to see their 
friends in and out of the church, 


eee 


.CuHicaGco. Last Sunday Robert Coll- 
yer preached his last sermon in Unity 
Church, and the great auditorium was 
none too large, Every seat was occu- 
pied and the aislesoverflowed. His com- 
ing hither has brought with it a benedic- 
tion of tenderness and courage. He has 
been welcomed on all sides of the city 
and has left the radiance of his face in 
many hearts. All Souls Church 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary and 
annual Harvest Festival last Sunday, in 
which the children of the Church joined 
as usual. The study classes, which start 
a little late this year on account of the 
Nashville Congress, are now all at work 
and the enrollment promises to be in ex- 
cess of preceding years. 5 cle 
series of independent services conducted 
by the liberal ministers of Chicago are 
to be held at the People’s Institute, cor- 
ner of Leavitt and Van Buren Streets, 
on the West Side, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, Theinitial meeting last Sun- 
day was attended by upward of three 
hundred representative citizens, who 
came in the Sunday spirit to take coun- 
sel together and to worship. Addresses 
were made by Mr. White of the Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church, Mr. 
Gregory of the West Side Universalist 
Church, Dr. Thomas,and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mr. White spoke on the work- 
ing side of religion, Mr. Gregory on the 
social side, Dr. Thomas of the personal 
side, and Mr. Jones on the civic phases 
of religion. Hereafter the ministers 
will take turn in preaching. Next Sun- 
day at 4 oclock Mr, Jones will preach on 
“A Sunday in Rome.” . Arrange- 
neents are being made for the holding of 
the annual Thanksgiving service at Mc: 
Vicker’s Theatre, further notice of which 
will be given in our next. 

THE following is the announcement 
for November and December of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. The lectures 
are given by Mr. Salter, when not other- 
wise announced, at Steinway Hall, Van 
Buren Street,on Sundays, at 11:15 A.M, 
The ethical schools, 9:45 P.M., meet on 
the West Side, No. 270 Warren Avenue; 
on the North Side, Clark and Center 
Streets; on the South Side, Steinway 
Hall. 

November 7, 1897: “‘ Moses, the Leg- 
endary Founder of Israel.” 

November 14th: “David, the Hero- 
King of Israe].” 

November 21st: Mr. W. L. Sheldon, of 
St. Louis, will speak on Hawthorne’s 
“ Scarlet Letter.” 

November 28th: “ Isaiah, the Latter- 
Day Prophet of Righteousness.” 

December sth: “Jesus, and the World 
to Come,” 

December 12th: Professor Felix Adler, 
of New York, is expected to speak. 

December tIgth: “ Paul, the Apostle 
of the New Tidings,” 

December 26th, and January 2d, 1898: 
“What-is of Permanent Value in the 
Bible?” 


Books Received. 
THE Son oF INGAR — By Katherine 
Pearson Woods. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
THE POTTER’s WHEEL—By lan Mac- 
claren. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SER MON STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS 
—By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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: THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations toa pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 


numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. 


It is a study of 


human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


Inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12mo. 


delivered prepaid to all points by m@il or express. 


‘‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 


Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchel] 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ,”’ The 
book seems to be written as a challenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather strongly the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen. And looking at it from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argumentisin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies oe 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gapof more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.’’ But the differ- 
ent portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. Prominent among 
these influences is the fact that for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor a it. Fora lon 
time the church supplied more numerous anc 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A latge number of copies were in 
use about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
ylained only eerougD intentional suppression. 
Ve have positive evidence that the church de- 
stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very, work. ext to the gos lof Peter we would 
suppose that the apepe of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with the gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
Christ, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it isimportant 
to remember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.”’ 

The accounts of Jesus were traditional for a 

eneration or two. His followers did not think 
t necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
and directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him, and “ those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.” If 
some of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
a widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 


“sen'ed—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 


The exceedingly short account of Christ is nota 
source of weakness, but of strength. The little 
that is known of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 


was equally necessary that the acts which were 


to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
to save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegor 

nothing substantial has been left to combat. it 
has withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
ciples when they were sent forth only to “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
never intended to preach to _ other than Jews, 
and that b t for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 
(He asks, May not this be adduced as possible 
cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of the synoptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 
be his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 
John must have been written long afterwards, 
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for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being necessary because “in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and it is evident that when the fourth cospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.’ 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-does the work, and through 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness."’ John the Baptist was che most im- 
portant man among the Christians after Christ, 
and if he had taken the position claimed for him 
it would have been natural for Paul to write 
much of him, partictlarly in the Epistie to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistle, and seldom does any where. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably pe: ——— by 
Eusebius, It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, and was as old as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and 8 ee well of the 
Essenes, but. as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.’’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about Saas “the son 
of Damneus,’’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.’’ 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
Spoenee. Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later, and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that gospel which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
apostles who had been taught ! Christ.” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fact that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that which caused the suppression of the werks 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded L4 that of 
Paul.” And ‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion; it had not been thought of in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
—, to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen,”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of ‘“‘ nuts to crack’”’ by those stu- 


dents of the scriptures and the history of the — 


the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment upon the arguments for aud 
against ‘“‘the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.” It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical] pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole ground, including the “side”? which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. which 
entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 
bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 
raised by the “ higher critics”’ like Mitchell, who 
deny that the Bible is an inspi:ed revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and uments advanced by 
Mr. Mitchell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At the same time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


Send all Orders to AJ FRED 


C. CLARK, 


Price $1.20 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. )- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I find it origina] 
and able, Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness. 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter, It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
Christianity; that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history, pyschology 
becomes necessary. This you have undertaken. 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inci- 
dental pore only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 


the mind. You do a service in printing ] 
would advise its wide circulation. a 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books are writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will welcome 
every honest effort at their solution, while not 

ielding his own individual right of judgment. 

Ir. Mitchell’s work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity --its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity fora religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 
Christian system falls. Mr. Mitchell has beena 
thorough student of recent biblical criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position, for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr. Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
“club-houses’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste. Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in “ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It is logical 
and argumentative, but never partisan, It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, under- 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
passioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the oe for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished, The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so diversified would give a yet more 
inadequate conception. The book grows better 
from the beginning. Evidently the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his mental horizon extended, and expres- 
sion became easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity. the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: ‘“‘ Inertia of Ideas,’’ “ Conversion, 
“The Safe Side.” “Immortality,’’ “Supernatura! 
Supervision.’”” Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed. [1 
short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is muck that is dit- 
ficult of access ‘in its original form. The autho! 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 
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é W O01) NATURAL HISTORY 


OF MAMMALIA... 
Xi 


. COMPLETE. UNABRIDGED. OVER 200,0000 COPIES SOLD 
, 3 


—— 


A Standard Work 
for all Homes... 


Charming Descriptions ! 
Delightful Anecdotes 
of all Animals, 

Both Domestic and Wild 


if 1 is the greatest author- 
| ity inthe land. It gives 
| minutely and in the 
simplest language, the 
habits, haunts, diseases, 
and peculiarities of the 
fawmentire Animal Kingdom. 
Bin | his yon work is by the 

world-famous naturalist, 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., 
author of several other 
celebrated works on Ani- 
mmal Life, but none with so 
great a fund of informa- 


clear and descriptive text 
of the writer is 


Embellished with 
500 Engravings 


by such eminent European 
— "artists as Wolff, Weis, 
| ee we a Zwecker, Coleman, Har- 

elijah ee hittin... tite, vey, and others, 
This mammoth Cyclopedia of the Animal World is substantially bound 
in stiff paper covers. Size 8x6%inches Nearly 2inchesthick. Coritains 
over 800 pages of clear print, on good paper, with sooexcellent illustrations. 
Before the publication of this edition the work sold for $6. You may not 
see such an offer again. There is only one edition like the above. 
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Sent post paid on receipt of $1.00, or free for two subscriptions to 
THE NEW UNITY. Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION 
Cloth, $1.75 


en — 


Of ‘‘ Our Heredity From God’’ the following witnesses’ 
testimony is interesting: , 


Mr. Powell’s Our Heredity from God was written to demonstrate that evolution is not a mate- 
rialistic science, or philosophy — that it only enlarges our conception of the universe as the Life and 
Presence of Infinite Mind, rather than the mere creation of a supernatural being, “who, at a point in 
eternity, happened to say to himself, ‘ Let us make something.’’’? The book has reached the‘5th edition, 
and has been issued at Berlin in a German translation. The President of the Liverpool Philosophical 
Society used it as his text in his inaugural three years ago, commending it in highest terms. 

Liberty and Life is a volume of discourses in a direct familiar style, and full of the new philosophy 
of the higher life. Our Heredity has been used by a large number of church classes and reading 
circles, invariably giving satisfaction — among others, in the churches of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, our Ex-Editor. 


Mr. Powell has a third book in press at the Putnam’s, New York, to be out in September or 
October, It is a history of the six different attempts at Nullification or Secession in the United States 
during the XIX century. Its object is to help create a national, in place of a sectional, spirit. We 
Shall have it for sale as soon as out of press. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 
185-7 Dearborn, Street, Chicago 
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Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 
Uniform with “ Death asa Friend.’’ ‘‘No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 


from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.’’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
18s Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For just such 
literature as 


“The 
THE NEW UNITY 
People contains,’’ was 


are Hungry the expression 


used by one of 
our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘I always mail my copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
after I have read it,” It may be 
that you know of some person (or 
a dozen, or a hundred) who are 
hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
and we will gladly sendthem sam- 
ple copies free. 


Daily Trains to Colorado, Utah. 


and California. 


Commencing at 10 p.m., September 
12th,and every night thereafter at the 
same hour, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway train will leave the 
Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams streets, Chicago) with elegantly 
equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The 
route to Denver is via Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and is first class in ev- 
ery respect. All the modern facilities of 
travel are included in this direct route 
to Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. 
The allied lines, composing the route, 
viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—Chicago to Omaha—and the 
Rock Island and Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have 
united to make this the most popular 
route to all points west of the Missouri 
river. Sleeping car reservations may be 
made two weeks in advance by calling 
at the city ticket office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, No. 95 
Adams street, Chicago, or by letter or 
postal card addressed to C. N. Souther, 
city ticket agent. Telephone, Main 


2190. 
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lust the Thing toe Chrtstnas | 


A Choice Little Volume which helps 
us to be thankful and see Our 
Father’s hand in every 
experience in life. 


KINDLY LIGHT 
PRAYER AND PRAISE 


By PASTOR QUIET 


243 Pages, in Artistic Cloth Binding, 
cents—S8 cents postage. 


price 6o 


A book to putin your pocket when you 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by 
the fireside. Not to be read through at 
one sitting, but one meditation at a time, 
and then let the musical thought of that 
particular song sing itself over and over 
in your mind until you know it by heart, 

You cannot do this without giving 
praise, nor can you follow the prose por- 
tions of the meditations without a con- 
scious uplift of mind and heart. 

The book is just what its title indicates, 


and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by | 


THE NEW UNITY, 
CHICAGO. 


The Reason Why. 


It has often been asked; “Why is the Wisconsin 
Central the most popular route from Chicago and 
Milwaukee to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, 
Hurley, Ironwood, Bessemer, Duluth and Central 
Wisconsin Points?”’ The question is easily 
answered, as it has the finest equipment, makes 
fast time, and always looks out fo r the comfort of 
its patrons. Ask hg ticket agent. Hecan give 
you full information and sell you a ticket, via the 
Wisconsin Central Lines. 

Jas. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. | ; 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: TJhe Building of the House; House 
targa ta The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘ Dear 
Togetherness *' 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare ‘combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the ——— of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and cucsts, 
for instance, their due place in its furn ~_ 

while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.’’—Literary World. 


Pe ag all is so good ene there is no best, 
h to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Te herness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light Our readers can procure the little 
book - ‘themselves; and, if they want to be 
Geengrnenes and lifted up, they will do so,”’- 
TEE NEW UNITY. 


ALFRED C,. CLARK, Publisher. 
185-187 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Room 615, First National 


ILLINOIS 


THE NEW UNITY 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


November I1, 1897 


a 


HOME SEEKERS 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 


in North Western Florida. 


We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price, 


These lands are 


situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 


known as the West Florida Highlands. 
where. ‘The Soil is a Sandy 


purposes is plenty and cheap, 
increased in the near future. 


terms. Call and see us or address, 


Pure freestone Spring-water abounds ev ery 


Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 


Lumber for building 


Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Ur. Us Le LOW | 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge | 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Bank Bldg. Si 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


CENTRAL 


Sank 


So UENTRAL 


Runs Two e/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND 


PECIAL 


AYLGHT «DPECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


one }, Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 

Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 

tomy ha, See that your ey between Chicago and 

St Louis Reads \ a iting is Central Railroad. 
It can be obtaine frear't ticket a 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Til. Cent. R. R., Shicago, Til. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEw 
UNITY with other periodicals at a reduction 
from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 


Regl'r Club 
By Pr 


Atlantic Monthly Magazine, $4 00 $3 35 
Century Magazine, . , : 4 00 
Oosmopolitan, , : 100 9% 
Current ~aeameatt 


300 2 OO 
Forum, . 300 2 75 
Harper’ s Bazar, 400 3 35 
Harper’s Magazine ; : ' 400 315 
Harper’ s Round T 4 , ' 200 165 
Harper’s Weekly. 400 8 35 
The Independent, 300 2 60 
Leslie’s Weekly, 400 3 35 
McecClure’s Magazine, 100 » 
Nation, . , 2 ‘ 3 00 gx} 
North American Rev lew, ; 5 00 25 


Popular Science Monthly, 
Review of Reviews, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 


Scribner’s Magazine, 300 2 60 
Sunday School Times, 150 115 
Youth's Companion, 
New Subscriptions . , 175 1 40 
Renewals, : ; : ‘ 175 175 
The Homiletic Rev lew, 300 2 40 
The Literary Digest, 300 2 40 


Rates for publications not named above will be 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED (. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says : 


‘Though a book of only 211 pages, iv i? there 


is food for the mind, adapted to every phase oJ 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘‘We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as Lpromeras a bold, comprehensive, afirm- 


ative C ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 
social nature.’ 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
TENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’! Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘¢THE NEW UNITY” ($5.00). 


Address... - 


POM vc tik cltitns nk enna 
Erase membership not used. 


os oe se Uc rer hlUcrrhlhlCUcrrlCUcrrrlCUcrrrlUcrOrlCUcrhrhlhlUcrOrChlCUcrOrlUcrrlCUcrrlUcrlUcrhlUcrlhlCUcrrrlUcrlUcrOrlUcrlCUcrlUcrlUcrrhlUcrllU 
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“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


‘KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


COMFORTINGS. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


— ~ - - —_ — 


Best Line 


—TOo— 


Indianapolis, 


Cincinnat 
South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 Crank STREET, - 
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ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 
which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 


between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. DAwn. 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 

2. Wiper EVOLUTION. 6. THe MAGIc oF NATURE. 
3. GrRowTH OF HUMAN KIND. 7. ILLUSION. 

4. A Cycle oF ETERNITY, 5. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“In compressing so vast a subject into so small aspace the writer has necessarily 
constructed little more than a skeleton, but the work is an earnest effort to draw 
attention to what the author esteems must be the line along which the true progress 
of humanity will be achieved.”—Denver (Colo.) News, 


“A delightful study in wider evolution is given in a little volume entitled “On 
the Outer Rim,” by George E, Wright. This writer attempts to give the theories 
and advancement of the doctrine of evolution, carrying it into development of the 
soul, and growth of human kind. There are some nine essays, and in the last the 
author treats of the religion of the future and takes a very broad view, bringing 
together all the people of the earth and all the religions and sects, and denounces 
the narrowness of sectarianism. It is well worth reading,”—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution, It is exceeding well written, 
and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.” — New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 


CHICAGO. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
With A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 


just come from the press. 
Price, Ten Cents. 


‘This book deals with one of the most momen- 
ous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.” — 


The Arena. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 

| THE NEW UNITY, 
(85 Dearborn Street, - - 


Chicago. 


this little book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.” —Aaltimore American. 


= ————— 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 
included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detroit Tribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 


| taining. With true and broad-minded eloquence the subject is amplified.”—Boston 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 


be classed as occultism.”—Wew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER 


185 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W, Fenn, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street,- T, B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsA1AH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33d Street. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


Oak Park UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F, Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHuRCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister, 


RypDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M. and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P.M. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P.M. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 2istStreet, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SocrETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall. W.M Salter, Lecturer, 


St. Pavui’s CuurRcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuHurcH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. Il. 5S. 
Moses, Minister, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 
Institute. ——, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
——, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


: 
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Oopyrighted 1897, by Woman’s WORLD PvB, Co., N. Y., infringers will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law 


for Correct List 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATCH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Ten Correct Words. 


Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman’s 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list of correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an elegant $50 Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 10 correct words. How Can We Afford To Do lt? Read and learn our method. We 
intend to obtain over one million regular subscribers for our great magazine known as Woman’s 
World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we know that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of a 


million dollars a year afterward. We make our calculations upon an enormous scale, We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! 


An instructive and Profitable Contest. 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the “ye of stars in the list of words given below 
80 as to make words that are adapted to the description given at the right of each set of missing letters. You 
are to make as many words are can to fit the definitions. but must only ey as ma~~ ‘etters as there are 


stars. For example we will tell you that the full answer of No. lis PENNSYLVANIA, because no other letters 
than n N, ¥, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Again, in No. §, for example, you must 
make all the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President, 1nd in this instance, just to give 
you a“tip,”’ we will mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name! 


if at First You Don’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Bear in mind, you are to receive 8800.00 in cash and a $50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if 


ou send 
a full list of answers, or you will receive the 850.00 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at least 
ten correct words. 


Name of a 
State in th 
Be PS EAE eiiedntaten 
Another State of the 
RE ww E ew E & united states. Name of another Presi 
CYeNcIxNxTi A place in the 10. LN & & LL Raent. He was assassinated 
United States. 
B ek Tit RY Another place’in the United 11. JX P XN Name of a distant Country. 
s. 


A well known Country, full W WName of another distant Country. 
A wow www A of patriotiem.” 12. CHI ey "ae 


A 
w ww x ON A large river in America. 13. WxxxleGQTxN general o army 
C ty ve x& AG v A place thousands of lllinois @ century ago. 


people call aor ponor 14, Ox F x EE a popularkindof drink. * 
weeereS wWweReD “nonmy- 
publication issued in N.Y. City. | 25. % A x ER Another popular drink. 


9. xixewrrr wFeeeRKKKY 


The name of a man noted for receiving 
$50,000 a year salary. 


Every word needed to make the list complete has been printed millions of times in Geographies, Dictionaries, 
Newspapers and other accessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as you can, send 
us your list, with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Weman’s World. As soun as your letter is 
received, we shall turn the same over to the well-informed committee of examiners, and. if you have sent at least 
ten correct words, we shal) send you by express, repens. our $50.00 Guarantee American-made Watch and 
Chain, with the understanding that,if you find as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to 
Woman’s World, in accordance with our arrangements and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable 
850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore, if the committee decides that you have sent a full correct list, 


xos shall receive 8800.00 In money, also the 850.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of words, don’t 


1 to name your nearest express office, as well as post-office address, so the prize may reach you promptly. 
Don't forget to mention whether you want a lady’s or gentleman’s watch. 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE OF GOLD! 


D T | S We are therenghly reliable and our publication has been established for 10 years. 

. If you send a list of words without enclosing aw ag cents, your letter will be thrown 
n the waste et. if no one sends us a full list of correct words we will pay the .00 to the person sending 
the largest list. While we do not expect more than one full list, if any. we will divide the @800.00 equally if 
10 or less persons send full) lists, thereby guaranteeing at least $80.00 te each, or if more than ten persons 
send full correct lists we will pay $20.00 in cash to the others that follow and will give every contestant the 
beautiful and practical watch and chain which we will buy back for #50.00if not as represen 


atood that when you get the watch you shall either become a regular subscriber to W 
the watch and chain back to us. 


. It ie under- 
oman’s World or send 
lt is further understood that if you are dissatisfied with the prize awarded you 
or the manner of conducting any part of this contest, you shall return what you have received and we will pay 
your money back, thereby guaranteeing satisfaction to you. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This contest is honestly conducted. The only money you need send with your list of words 
is 25 cents, to pay for trial subscription... If you are already a subscriber, be sure to mention it, 
and the new subscription w‘ll be extended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above 
instructions, your prize will be sent by express without delay, andif you don’t feel full satisfied 
that you have won at least $50.00 worth, then you needn‘t become a regular subscriber to Woman's 
World, although many people imagine that our magazine is interesting only to ladies, it is in reality 
equally interesting to husbands, fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if. you 
desire you may have our magazine sent toa friend while the prize will come to you. Distance from 
New York makes no difference in bringing you your prize of money andawatch. People who live in 
far-away States or Provinces have the same opportunity as those who live in New York. Now, if 
you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send your list at once, with 25 cents, 
silver (carefully wrapped) or 13 two-cent stamps, and your prize will be forwarded promptly. As 


to our reliability we refer you to Clarke’s Bank, 154 Nassua St., N. Y. or to any Mercantile Agency. 
- Address, plainly: , 


Prize Dept, WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. CO., North William St., New York City, N. ¥. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


Es 


We want agents, ladies oF 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 
for THE NEW UNITY and other 
publications. No experience nec~ 


essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


